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In This Issue 


> In a day when continents are just a 
few hours away by jet airplane, a knowl- 
edge of business education in foreign 
countries becomes increasingly important. 
Outstanding educators and businessmen 
have put into writing, for Forum readers, 
some of the features of business education 
in their respective countries. Readers of 
the Feature Section (pages 5-25) will find 
that these articles present a very inter- 
esting and informative overview of busi- 
ness education in Switzerland, Sweden, 
Belgium, Finland, Netherlands, and Aus- 
tria. 


> Bulletin board ideas abound in the 
articles in the Services Section (pages 
27-35). The section includes general 
pointers to consider in the preparation 
and maintenance of good business educa- 
tion bulletin boards, techniques to use in 
carrying out “eye-catching” themes, and 
sources of information as well as specific 
topies that can be used. Also included 
in this section are several teaching tech- 
niques for use in enlivening classroom in- 
struction. You will want to check each 
article carefully since many of the ideas 
presented in one subject area can be used 
with equal success in other subjects. 


> February is an important month for 
Comprehensive members of UBEA and 
college representatives of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Educa- 
tion. The information on the UBEA Di- 
visions’ activities and the preliminary 
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Editor: International Business Education 
DOROTHY H. VEON 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Business Education 
In European Countries 


BUSINESS EDUCATION in European countries differs consider- 
ably from that in the United States but these differences should not 
disturb us. Rather, we should be grateful for the opportunity for 
exchanging ideas and information. 

Differences in business education in Europe are based, in part, 
upon the types of business carried on in the various countries. The 
high specialization in foreign trade in Switzerland, for example, calls 
for on-the-job apprenticeship whereby students receive practical 
experience as they learn the fundamental processes through direct 
participation. Sweden, on the other hand, does not have this com- 
pulsory apprenticeship. Primary preparation for business is cen- 
tered around retailing since Sweden is known primarily for its 
distribution of goods. 

Among the leading European countries in the field of business 
education are not only Switzerland and Sweden but also Belgium, 
Finland, the Netherlands, and Austria. These countries may not be 
so highly developed as the United States in the multitude of oppor- 
tunities and training available to students entering business, but they 
have much to offer us in a cultural heritage. We can benefit by learn- 
ing of their educational systems and putting this information to use 
in developing more culturally- and more economically-minded young 
men and women. They will be able to face confidently the challenge 
of the future knowing they can serve themselves and mankind 
through a wider sphere of knowledge than specialization in business 
education alone can give them. 

In these days of automation in the United States we tend to lose 
sight of the fact that we can learn a great deal from other countries. 
This is particularly true in business education. By a reciprocal agree- 
ment among educators and administrators in this field, both the 
United States and the European countries would benefit—Dorotuy 


H. Veron, Issue Editor. 


convention program found in the In Ac- 
tion Section (pages 36-38) indicate ex- 
tremely active participation by a large 
number of UBEA members. You will 
want to complete plans immediately for 
attendance at this annual national con- 
vention of the four UBEA Divisions— 
Research, International, Teacher Educa- 
tion, and Administrators. 


> You will find the UBEA Publications 
List in this issue of the Forum (pages 


39-42). The list includes the publications 
of UBEA, its four Divisions, and its youth 
organization. Business education functions 
much more efficiently because of the fine 
materials and other teaching aids pro- 
duced by Forum advertisers and the ma- 
terials issued by UBEA. These items, 
many of them free for the asking, are 
made available to assist teachers in doing 
a good day-to-day teaching job. Be sure 
to use the Clip ’n Mail coupons to secure 
these items.—H.P.G. 
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Business Education in Switzerland 


Instruction Commerciale en Suisse 


By SAMUEL SCHAFFNER 

Director, Permanent Bureau of 
International Society for Business Education 
St. Gall, Switzerland 


the United States of America and little Switzerland 
have many aspects in common. Each of the 22 Swiss 
cantons represents a small republic enjoying to a large 
extent political autonomy and possessing its own political 
and administrative institutions, its own parliament and 
government, constitution and legislation, court of justice, 
and schools, as well as its own system of raising taxes. 
The federal constitution allows large local autonomy and 
the 3000 Swiss municipalities (called Communities) take 
advantage of this liberty. They institute their own legis- 
lative and executive authorities, fix the amount of the 
taxes, and open the schools they need. Switzerland is 
not a centralized and unified state, the sovereignty being 
shared between the central government and the cantons. 
It is, therefore, possible to respect local customs and 
interests. We must, however, admit that since World 
War I there is an increasing tendency towards centraliza- 
tion and uniformity. 

This country is taking an active part in international 
life, because of her situation in the heart of the European 
continent. Devoid of natural resources such as iron and 
coal, Switzerland consequently had to devote herself to 
trade, otherwise she would have been unable to support 
her five million inhabitants. Switzerland stands among 
the countries with the highest average in foreign trade. 
It is quite natural that under the prevailing circum- 
stances education for commerce is of vital importance to 
this country, which is surrounded by such formidable 
competitors as Germany, France, Italy and Austria. We 
are compelled to import all our raw materials, to manu- 
facture them, and to export the finished article at a fair 
profit. 


SEPARATED by thousands of miles, 


Levels of Education for Commerce 


Education for commerce is given on three different 
levels: commercial apprenticeship supported by appren- 
ticeship training in day-time release courses, commercial 
schools (college courses), and university colleges of eco- 
nomics and public administration. 

According to the Swiss law we consider as an appren- 
tice every minor over 15 years old who is no longer com- 
pelled to attend school and is working in a public or 
private establishment in order to learn either a com- 
mercial or another profession recorded by the act of June 
26, 1930. As a rule, the apprenticeship lasts three years 
and is the object of a written contract. The duties of an 
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apprentice are to attend the professional courses and to 
present himself at the final examination. As for the em- 
ployer, he has to require his apprentice to follow the 
professional courses and to give him the necessary free 
time for this purpose, without any deduction of salary ; 
he is requested to register his apprentice for the exami- 
nations provided for by the law and must give him the 
necessary free time to take these examinations. If the 
results show that the training in the firm was not suffi- 
cient, the owner of the business is to indemnify the 
damage, unless he can prove that it was not his fault. 

The cantons are entrusted with the organization of 
professional teaching. They are supposed to open the 
necessary schools and professional courses, as well as to 
facilitate the attendance at the schools and courses organ- 
ized by other cantons, municipalities, or professional 
associations. 


Control of Apprenticeship Training 


The details of the commercial apprentice are worth 
studying for they contain some of the most interesting 
aspects of commercial education in Switzerland. The 
apprenticeship is controlled by an association called the 
Swiss Mercantile Society. For many years this associ- 
ation has been appointed by the federal government to 
take care of and be responsible for all apprenticeship 
training. It is the sole examination authority for an 
apprentice’s final examination. (This is also the official 
equivalent to the diploma of the commercial college 
mentioned above.) This kind of education is entirely 
organized by firms who support part of the expenses and 
who are responsible for a good commercial education. 
Thus the teaching must be realistic, practical, and up to 
date in every respect. 

At the age ot 19, the apprentice leaves the secondary 
school or its equivalent. The Swiss Mercantile Society 
will find an approved firm to which the candidate can be 
apprenticed. The business will pay the apprentice the 
approved salary of 90 francs a month in his first year, 
120 franes in his second, and 150 franes in his third year. 
The firm, after a probation period of three weeks, must 
issue the official apprenticeship contract, in which the 
duties of the apprentice are clearly notified. The student 
must be given full opportunity to learn all aspects of the 
firm and move at regular intervals to the various de- 
partments. He must be given time for day-time release 
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‘Education for commerce is given on three different levels .. .” 


classes, which are organized by the Swiss Mercantile So- 
ciety ; the minimum time is nine or ten lessons a week 
on two afternoons or mornings. The apprentice may not 
be used either for errand boy duties, or for packing or 
store-room work. The number of apprentices allowed 
to be taken on by a firm is strictly controlled and de- 
pends on the extent of the enterprise, as well as on the 
number of permanent employees. 

About five percent of the candidates fail in their 
examination ; their average age is 1914 and the average 
mark is 1.8 in all the compulsory subjects (1 being the 
highest, 5 being the lowest). Male apprentices are more 
numerous than female; however, the number of female 
apprentices is increasing steadily. The candidate who 
passes his final examination as apprentice successfully 
gets a ‘‘certificate of aptitude,’’ delivered by the can- 
tonal authority conferring on him the title of ‘‘ qualified 
employee.’’ 


The Swiss Mercantile Society 


Attention has been drawn on different occasions to the 
very important part which the Swiss Mercantile Society 
takes in the organization of these apprenticeship courses 
as well as in the final examination of the young people. 
This association was founded about 85 years ago and has 
60,000 members, both women and men, enrolled in 130 
local sections in Switzerland and abroad (New York, 
London, Paris, Milan). The leaders of this society are 
desirous of furthering education for commerce and 
ameliorating the employees’ working conditions. 

The compulsory teaching includes: mother tongue and 
correspondence in the mother tongue, a second language 
(either French or German), commercial arithmetic, book- 
keeping, civics, management, economics, economic geogra- 
phy, commercial law, shorthand, and typewriting. 

The Swiss Confederation pays subsidies to the schools 
of the Swiss Mercantile Society, according to the avail- 


Students in a school in Switzerland are shown performing the 
varied activities provided for in a class covering office techniques, 
typewriting, mechanical procedure in accountancy, and filing. 
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able credits, but without exceeding half of the expenses 
made for the general teaching material and the salaries. 
There are also subsidies granted by the Swiss Confedera- 
tion for teaching materials, such as blackboards, wall 
maps, office furniture, and books for the library. The 
timetables have to be submitted to a special office of the 
Confederation which has the right to control at any time 
the use made of the subsidies. 

The federal authorities have established a normal 
teaching program for the schools of the Swiss Mercantile 
Society, as well as a plan for the distribution of the 
subjects. For an apprenticeship of three years, this plan 
comprises six semesters of 20 school weeks each, the 
courses being interrupted during 12 weeks of vacation 
every year. There will be six, seven, eight, or nine week- 
ly hours reserved for teaching. The distribution on the 
basis of six weekly hours follows: 


Total 
Hours each hours 
Semester 


Subjects 123456 Years 
Mother tongue and correspondence 2111-1 120 
Foreign language —_....-.__________-... 112212 180 
Citizenship (Civics) ----l- 20 
Economies, economy geography___ ---11- 40 
Commercial law ----11 40 


666666 720 


Distribution on the basis of nine weekly hours each 
semester is: 


Total 
Hours each hours 
Semester 


Subjects 128456 Years 
Mother tongue and correspondence 112211 160 
Foreign language 222222 240 
Bookkeeping -- 2231 160 
Citizenship (Civies) --=—-=-]1 
Economie geography - - 2-- 40 
Typewriting 2---- 80 
Commerdal law ----1232 @ 

99999 9 1080 


Examination subjects of the Swiss Mercantile Society 
are: 

1. Practical knowledge and special knowledge of com- 
modities or legal aspects (oral 30 minutes) 

2. Essay (2 hours), concerning trade of apprentice 

3. Correspondence (2 business letters typewritten) 

4. Commercial arithmetic (214 hours) 
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“Teachers for commerce go through a teacher education program of 100 lessons .. .” 


5. Bookkeeping (3 hours) 

6. Foreign languages — dictated letter, translation 
letter, sentences. Oral—reading and translating 

7. Shorthand commercial letters. (100/110/120/130/ 
140 syllables) ; typewriting 

8. Handwriting—judged on examination papers 

9. Law, commercial law, and civics 
10. Optional subjects—more languages, shorthand in 
foreign languages, and salesmanship. 


Complementary Professional Schools for Shopwomen 


The compulsory teaching in the complementary pro- 
fessional schools for shopwomen comprises selling tech- 
nique, professional knowledge of merchandise, mother 
tongue and commercial correspondence, one foreign lan- 
guage, arithmetic, bookkeeping, citizenship, and eco- 
nomics. The compulsory teaching amounts to a minimum 
of 240 and a maximum of 360 hours annually during the 
apprenticeship (which generally lasts for two years). 
The distribution of the lessons is: 

Weekly Hours 
8 


Sub jects 6 9 

Technique of selling, professional 

knowledge and knowledge of 

merehandise -_......................... 120 120 160 180 
Mother tongue and correspondence 80 100 100 120 
Foreign language _.__-.--..---.---.---- 100 140 160 180 
Citizenship and economies _....... 40 40 40 40 
Total of the 2 years apprentice —__. 480 560 640 720 


The technique of selling and the professional knowl- 
edge of merchandise comprise the essential part in the 
preparation of the apprentice saleswoman. This theoreti- 
cal teaching is intended to complete the knowledge ac- 
quired through the practical everyday work in the em- 
ployer’s establishment. 


Higher Professional Courses 


The higher professional courses are independent from 
the courses for apprentices. Only those persons are ad- 
mitted to these courses who successfully passed their final 
examination as apprentices. In equal rank are those 
who received a diploma from a commercial school. The 
participants are adults; the teaching is combined with 
discussions and exchange of personal experience. These 
high professional courses include: 

1. Language—grammar, correspondence, exercises on 
style and conversation 

2. Commercial law—study of the different types of 
commercial companies, contract, names of firms, prose- 
cution 

3. Administration of business—modern forms of ac- 
countaney, study of balance sheets, commercial statistics 
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4. Study of certain aspects of management, organiza- 
tion of special enterprises 

5. Selling and advertising, training of the sales staff 
and especially of the commercial traveler 

6. Knowledge of merchandise—textiles, colonial prod- 
ucts 

7. Office technique, typewriting, mechanical proce- 
dure in accountancy, and filing. 

These courses are operated by various professional as-. 
sociations, especially by the Swiss Mercantile Society. 
Several societies for shorthand offer courses too and hold 
sessions of examination. The Swiss federal office of 
industry, arts and crafts, and labor pays subsidies to the 
organizers of such higher professional courses. 


Full-Time State Colleges of Commerce 


There is no federal commercial school in Switzerland. 
The afore-mentioned colleges belong either to a canton 
or to a city. Some of them admit boys only, others girls 
only, but many of them accept both. Students enter at 
the age of 15 or 16 and usually attend school for three 
or four and one-half years. Those who prepare for the 
diploma—which is based on a more practical training— 
generally remain at the school three or four years, where- 
as the commercial matriculation classes stay on for 
another term as a rule. 

The state college courses are considered to be equiva- 
lent to the ‘‘gymnasium’’ or grammar school at scholar- 
ship level. To enter these courses, the boy or girl must 
have gone through a three or four years’ secondary edu- 
eation or its equivalent. 

The diploma course prepares the candidate for immedi- 
ate appointment in a bank, export or import firm, or in- 
surance company. This is a more practical work and 
offers but one possibility—business life. The matricula- 
tion course aims at a more academic approach and pre- 
pares the candidate for the university. As a graduate of 
this University College he may obtain a leading position 
in business, be appointed to a high office in government 
departments, or he may become a teacher of commerce. 

The colleges get subsidies from the confederation, the 
cantons, the cities, and the municipalities. | 


Economic Sciences in Universities 


In the first half of the nineteenth century it was 
suggested that the Swiss universities should offer an 
opportunity for the study of economic sciences. They 
complied with this wish in adding a new science, called 
economies, to the faculties of law, philosophy, history 
and technical sciences. At the beginning of this century 
lectures and practical exercises on economics and com- 
mercial sciences were introduced. 

Those who have successfully completed their studies 
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*. . . business education in Switzerland is extensive and gives evidence of comprehension as well as specialization.” 


The model in the above photograph illustrates the type of archi- 
tecture and arrangement used in the modern Swiss schools. Business 
education in Switzerland is on three different levels: commercial 


apprenticeship, commercial schools, and university colleges of 
economics and public administration. The system of apprentice- 
ship plays a large role in Swiss business education. 


in economics and applied economics are prepared for 
positions in public administration, offices for statistics, 
as head of commercial or industrial companies, or head of 
the department of scientific research in important indus- 
tries and banks. Students of applied economies often 
prefer a career in commerce and industry. They may 
become a head of a bank department, or director of an 
export firm. The estimated number of students in both 
economic and political science is supposed to be about 
2500 in all Swiss universities. 


Duration of Studies 


Duration of studies varies—eight semesters in Ziirich, 
seven in St. Gallen (eight for the doctor’s degree), and 
six at the other universities. It takes most students eight 
to ten semesters to secure a master’s degree. 

Curriculum and subjects of examination include prac- 
tical economies given at Ziirich in six parts: agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial policy, currency, means 
of credit, and problems of traffic. Other universities do 
not specialize so highly. There are special lectures on 
science of finance and statistics. Besides economies and 
financial problems, there are other subjects which are 
compulsory. Law takes an important place, particularly 
when economics is taught by the faculty of law. 
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The diploma examination in applied economies (degree 
of a Licentiate of Economics) comprises the following 
subjects: general applied economics; special applied eco- 
nomics for industry, trade, banks, and insurance; politi- 
eal economies; finance; law; and one foreign language. 
As to the specialized studies, mathematics of finance, 
statistics or technology, and knowledge of merchandise 
are required. A similar curriculum is laid down for 
science of administration and for teachers of commerce; 
the latter must also do practice teaching. A _ thesis 
must be printed and 150 to 200 copies deposited with 
the university. 

Teachers of commerce go through a teacher education 
program of 100 lessons with four or six weeks under the 
supervision of a professor. Furthermore, they must com- 
plete six months’ work experience with a business firm 
(other graduates complete from six months to two years). 

The program for business education in Switzerland is 
extensive and gives evidence of comprehension as well as 
specialization. 


Epitor’s Nore: A table listing three normal programs of study 
for students after completion of either eight or nine years of 
schooling is available. Send a #10 self-addressed envelope, 
with four cents postage attached, to the United Business Edu- 
cation Association for a copy. 
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“All education over and above the elementary school is voluntary, which includes vocational training.” 


Business Education in Sweden 


By IVAN LARSSON 
Director du Kopmannainstitutet 
Stockholm, Sweden 


WEDEN has a population of 7.4 million (1958), 50 

percent of which lives in densely populated areas. 
The number of persons engaged in work outside the 
homes is 3.1 million (1951 Enterprise Census). All 
Swedes are able to read and write. The population is 
very homogeneous so far as origin and race are con- 
eerned. The standard of living and productivity is very 
high. The social welfare service is also highly developed. 
The political majority, which is very narrow, is held by 
a block that can best be described as modified socialist. 


Compulsory General Education 


The compulsory general education consisted formerly 
of a seven-year common school, but has now been changed 
to a nine-year elementary school (from 7 to 15 years of 
age). The road to the universities formerly went through 
the common school, secondary school, and college— 
altogether about 12 years’ schooling. Now, the secondary 
school has been incorporated into the common school, so 
that the system comprises a nine-year elementary school 
and a three-year college educaticn. All education over 
and above the elementary school is voluntary, which in- 
cludes vocational training. Compulsory apprenticeship, 
which is practiced fairly generally on the European con- 
tinent, does not exist in Sweden. Nonetheless, vocational 
training is very comprehensive. 

About 425,000 persons are occupied in the Swedish 
business trade, 300,000 of which are in the retail trade, 
and 125,000 in the wholesale trade. The number of firms 
engaged in retail trade is about 85,000, and in wholesale 
trade about 18,000, constituting together 34 percent of 
the total number of firms and enterprises in the country. 
The turnover in the retail trade is about 20 billion 
Kronor (about 4 billion dollars), of which about 80 per- 
cent falls in the independent retail trade, about 14 per- 
cent in the consumer-co-operative retail trade, and about 
6 percent in large enterprises of the mail-order and chain- 
store types. The consumer-co-operative trade comprises 
about 8000 stores with 38,000 employees. On an average, 
3.6 persons are employed in each working place in the 
retail trade, and 6.9 persons in the wholesale trade. 


Organization of the Commercial Instruction 


With regard to its objective, Swedish commercial in- 
struction may be divided into general commercial in- 
struction and specialized commercial instruction. 
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Merkantil Utbildning i Sverige 


The general commercial instruction usually embraces 
both business administration and an elementary knowl- 
edge of the distribution of goods. There is consequently 
no definite dividing line between administration and dis- 
tribution instruction. It is believed that the students 
should be provided with a fairly wide knowledge of the 
work occurring in trade. Owing to the great distances 
in the country and the rather thinly scattered towns and 
communities, it is impossible to organize specialized 
training for different occupations in many parts of 
Sweden. In order to obtain large enough classes the 
curriculums have to be planned on fairly general lines, 
although some specialization is obtained by dividing the 
classes into certain subjects. 

The general commercial instruction does, of course, in- 
clude some specialized training, particularly in the larger 
towns, such as training for secretarial occupations and 
bookkeeping, but the instruction that is most represen- 
tative of the country as a whole is that which is organized 
with a view to giving versatile training for the diverse 
occupations that occur in the mercantile section. 

The specialized instruction refers mainly to the dis- 
tribution of goods, primarily in the retail trade. This 
includes the preparation of salesmen in different 
branches, mercantile training, the training of salesmen 
and other distribution personnel in the wholesale trade, 
and training in advertising. This branch of the program 
is of special importance for those who are already occu- 
pied in a certain trade and wish to continue their edu- 


cation in order to prepare for more responsible positions 


in their field of activity. 

With regard to the students’ maturity and previous 
education, the commercial training can be classified into 
different stages: 

1. The low stage, which comprises instruction for the 
youngest students who have usually not yet chosen a 
definite vocation 

2. The intermediate stage, which usually provides 
preparation for office work or distribution 

3. The high stage, which cal!s for a more advanced 
general education, and by its more thorough course pre- 
pares the student for advanced occupations in offices and 
distribution 

4. The university stage, which is usually based on a 
12-year general education and comprises commercial in- 
struction with a scientific objective. 


| 
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“Compulsory apprenticeship . . . does not exist in Sweden.” 


Ownership and Economy in Commercial Instruction 


In eases where the commercial instruction has been 
embodied in the public school system, the schools are 
controlled by the state. This part of the commercial in- 
struction, however, comprises only a small group of com- 
mercial training institutes. The majority of the schools 
are owned by the municipalities, the county councils, or 
by organizations, institutions, or private enterprises. 
Insofar as these schools are subsidized by the state, the 
control of the curriculuy, the teachers and the peda- 
gogical arrangements is usually exercised by the state. 
The state-control organs also take care of the prepara- 
tion of teachers and contribute in different ways to the 
promotion of education on theoretical or practical lines. 
The control of the commercial instruction embodied in 
the public-school system is exercised by the Board of 
Education, whereas the purely commercial training is 
under the supervision of the Supervisory Board of Voca- 
tional Training. 


Commercial Instruction at the Low Stage 


The lowest form of commercial instruction is to be 
found in the new elementary school that is now being 
introduced in the country. In the ninth year the stu- 
dents are divided into three groups according to their 
own choice, qualifications, and talents. One of these 
groups is reserved for vocational education. Side by 
side with the general instruction the students have a 
possibility from the eighth class onwards of obtaining a 
preparatory vocational training, including also commer- 
cial training. 

The preparatory vocational training generally consists 
of theoretical instruction at school, co-ordinated with 
practice in active business or trade. In most cases the 
instruction is distributed between 50 percent theory at 
school and 50 percent practice in stores or offices. 

In the most common form of preparatory vocational 
training the theoretical instruction comprises eight hours 
of purely commercial subjects (bookkeeping, business 
organization, business arithmetic, and typewriting). The 
remainder of the theoretical instruction consists of gen- 
eral subjects such as Swedish, biology, and sociology. In 
the practical instruction co-ordinated with the theoretical 
instruction at school the student is trained in the diver- 
sity of work occurring in an office or retail storé under 
the guidance of a superintendent. 

In most cases in this kind of preparatory commercial 
instruction, the theoretical instruction is given at the 
public schools. In those cases where both the theoretical 
and the practical instructions are offered at school, it has 
become increasingly common to concentrate it entirely in 
the municipal vocational schools. It is then carried on 
parallel with the school’s own vocational instruction. 
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The commercial instruction at this stage is always 
called preparatory vocational training. It is not aimed 
at giving the student final knowledge of the trade in 
question but is more in the nature of a continued orien- 
tation of the student in the occupations offered. This 
orientation has in fact started earlier, since in the 
seventh year in school the students have received a theo- 
retical knowledge of different trades, and in the eighth 
year they have been allowed by way of experiment to 
practice in active business or stores in order to feel their 
way with regard to the conditions in different branches. 
In Sweden great importance is attached to giving the 
student and his parents as thorough a knowledge as pos- 
sible of the different aspects of the work offered, thus 
enabling the students to find their proper vocation in life. 

When the student finishes the elementary school, he has 
thus acquired a certain fundamental knowledge of trade ; 
that is, if he has chosen this particular phase in his ninth 
school year. Students who intend to take a higher course 
of commercial training after leaving the elementary 
school usually take part in the more general instruction, 
in which foreign languages, for example, are taught more 
extensively. A requirement for admission to the high- 
stage commercial schools is that the student shall have 
gone through the more advanced ninth class in the ele- 
mentary school. 


The Intermediate-Stage Instruction 


The intermediate-stage instruction aims at giving the 
students a fairly complete business training for the in- 
termediate occupations in offices or in distribution. The 
standard form may be said to be a one-year special train- 
ing for business comprising about 37 weeks’ full-time in- 
struction. This instruction is carried on in three differ- 
ent kinds of schools—the municipal trade schools, the in- 
dependent commercial schools, and the so-called practical 
intermediate schools. 

The trade schools’ instruetion in commerce consists of 
a one-year course. There is a tendency at present to 
extend this course to two years. Most of the courses are 
more or less arranged with a view to office work. Com- 
mercial instruction of this type is carried on in approxi- 
mately 100 schools. The number of students in attend- 
ance at these schools in October 1957, was 5300, of 
which about 1000 went through courses in retail business. 

For admission to a one-year commercial course it is 
generally required that the student shall have completed 
his compulsory schooling in the elementary school. For 
certain courses the entrants must have passed the lower- 
certificate examination or have corresponding compe- 
tence. Since students with this certificate have a more 
advanced knowledge of languages and arithmetic, the 
instruction is also more advanced than in the ordinary 
commercial courses based on the elementary school. 
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“Independent commercial schools have long played an important part in Swedish commercial training.” 


The trade schools also provide other commercial in- 
struction which can be said to belong to the intermediate 
stage. Thus, in some places so-called one-term courses 
lasting only four to five months are arranged, the cur- 
ricula of which generally include fewer subjects than 
the one-year courses. These courses are often specialized, 
such as correspondence (typewriting) or bookkeeping. 

A typical schedule from a one-year course of general 
business education in the intermediate stage includes: 


Hours a Week 


Swedish and business correspondence 
Business mathematies 

Business organisation — 
Economies and sociology 
Shorthand 


Compulsory Subjects 


Voluntary Subjects 
of Geren 3 


A typical schedule from a one-year course in retailing 
includes : 
Compulsory Subjects 


Commercial mathematies 
Salesmanship, business organization, 
Shopwork 
Special knowledge of merchandise —_-_. 
Games 


Week 


a 
5 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
6 
1 
2 


Voluntary Subjects 
Typewriting 
Additional course in window dressing —__ - 


In some places the students work one-half of the Satur- 
days every week in shops in order to secure practical 
training. 

Part-time courses are also arranged to some extent at 
the trade schools, where a combination of subjects is 
compulsory. These courses are intended particularly for 
the younger students, who thus acquire a more complete 
education than is usually obtained by a free choice of 
subjects. 

Approximately 40,000 students availed themselves of 
the trade schools’ part-time commercial instruction in 
1957, which was arranged simultaneously at 403 munici- 
pal trade schools in the country. These figures, however, 
also include the students who attended the independent 
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schools with commercial instruction on a par with that 
of the trade schools. 

Independent commercial schools have long played an 
important part in Swedish commercial training. Most 
of them receive support from the state on a basis similar 
to that of the municipal schools, and the students are 
also awarded fellowships and grants from the state. The 
objective in these schools is primarily to prepare the 
students for the different kinds of work which occur in 
an office, and here, too, the main form of the activity is 
the one-year commercial course. As a rule, the courses 
are differentiated, there being one higher and one lower 
stage, depending upon whether the student’s previous 
education is that of the ordinary (seven-year) common 
school, or whether he has taken the lower certificate 
(middle school) examination. At some of the schools 
special one-year or shorter courses have been arranged 
for students who have passed their matriculation exami- 
nation, and this activity should, therefore, actually be 
dealt with under the heading ‘‘high-stage instruction.”’ 
Insofar as instruction in distribution occurs, it is dealt 
with under the group ‘‘specialized instruction.’’ 

The students at the independent commercial schools 
are usually somewhat older than those who attend the 
one-year courses at the municipal commercial schools. 
The instruction can consequently be carried on at a more 
forced pace, and with a more advanced objective. The 
instruction at the independent schools complements that 
of the municipal schools, in that it is suitable also for 
adult students who may wish to complement their edu- 
cation with commercial subjects, or who intend to change 
their occupation. 

Commercial middle schools on practical lines were intro- 
duced in the 1930’s and still play a relatively important 
part in the training of office personnel, without actual 
specialization. The intermediate-stage general education 
was thus extended to include also commercial instruction. 
The group in question comprises two different types with 
practically the same objective. In some four-year middle 
schools where the students come from the sixth form of 
the common school, commercial instruction (bookkeeping, 
accounting, the theory of commerce, purchasing and sell- 
ing, typewriting, and shorthand) is included during the 
three last years (ninth to tenth school years), while the 
number of hours of instruction in certain general sub- 
jects has been reduced. In the same way some five-year 
middle schools, whose students come from the fourth 
form of the common school, have introduced commercial 
instruction during the last two years of schooling (eighth 
to ninth school years). Both of these forms of courses 
lead to a lower-certificate examination with emphasis on 
the commercial side (a commercial lower-certificate ex- 
amination), which means that the demands on a general 
education have been reduced and replaced by a knowl- 
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“The scientific instruction in the field of commerce is carried on at two of the country’s commercial universities.” 


edge of commercial subjects. On the whole, the com- 
mercial instruction in these schools corresponds to that 
of a one-year commercial school with concentrated com- 
mercial instruction. 


The High-Stage Commercial Instruction 


The instruction at the high-stage is carried on in the 24 
commercial colleges in the country. In Sweden, ‘‘college’”’ 
denotes the last three to four years of instruction up 
to the matriculation examination (usually the ninth to 
twelfth school years). We distinguish here between the 
public colleges, which provide a general education quali- 
fying the students for entrance to the universities; 
technical colleges, which qualify the students for a lower- 
grade engineer’s certificate; and commercial colleges. 
The public colleges have either three or four-year courses, 
the technical colleges three-year courses, and the com- 
mercial colleges only two-year courses. In view of the 
shorter duration of the course, a commercial college 
examination is not quite equal to those of other colleges, 
and does not qualify the students for admission to a 
university. It does, however, qualify them for admis- 
sion to mercantile training on a university level. 


For admission to a commercial university college the 
lower-certificate examination or equivalent competence 
is required, and the normal age of entry is consequently 
to 18 years. At most of the colleges, high marks in the 
school certificate are required for admission. Practical 
experience is desirable but not compulsory. 


The curriculum at the commercial colleges comprises 
the usual subjects in commercial instruction, with empha- 
sis on accounting, calculation, the theory of commerce, 
and foreign languages. English, German, and French 
are taught and it is also possible to obtain instruction in 
Spanish. Shorthand is optional during the second year, 
but not in the first year. 

A typical schedule for a two-year course follows: 


Hours 
Each Week 


First Second 


Compulsory Subjects Year Year 


French 
German 
Business organization 
Advertising and selling 
Bookkeeping 
Business mathematics 
Economies 
Economie geography 
Sociology 
Calliography __ 
Shorthand _ 
Typewriting 


Or or 


! DO] PO! 
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Hours 


First Second 


Voluntary Subjects Year Year 
French _..... - 4 
Spanish, Italian, or Russian —...- 3 3 
Special knowledge of wares —... 1 1 


As mentioned, the commercial college courses lead to a 
special examination, the commercial college examination. 
The students have to pass special written examinations 
prepared by the Board of Vocational Training, which 
are the same for all the colleges. 

Besides the actual commercial college courses, special 
one-year courses are arranged at these colleges for 
students who have passed their matriculation examina- 
tion. Because of the higher level of these students’ 
general education, it is possible to carry on the instruc- 
tion at a faster pace. It is not intended, however, that 
the two-year and one-year courses shall rank quite equal. 
The course for students who have passed their matricula- 
tion examination is more in the nature of a one-year com- 
mercial course, for admission to which the requirements 
of general education are high. 


Commercial Instruction at the University Stage 

The scientific instruction in the field of commerce is 
carried on at two of the country’s commercial universi- 
ties, in Stockholm and Gothenburg. Both of them are 
independent with their own administrations, but with a 
certain amount of co-operation between them. 

The conditions set for admission to a commercial uni- 
versity college are that the student shall have passed his 
matriculation examination, or that he shall have received 
the commercial college certificate. A few students are 
admitted after having passed special tests. The require- 
ments with regard to marks in the school certificates are 
high, since the large number of applicants has made 
selection necessary. Experience in active business is re- 
garded as a merit. 

The instruction comprises a three-year course, but 
most of the students assume a longer time for their stud- 
ies before taking their final examination, the economist 
examination, which closes the first stage of the studies. 
After further specialized study it is also possible to 
take the licentiate examination, as well as a doctor’s 
diploma in economics. Only a few doctor’s dissertations 
have been completed. 

To pass an economist examination the student must 
have passed in at least four subjects. The most usual 
combination is enterprise economy, jurisprudence, politi- 
eal economy, and one foreign language. Other combina- 
tions are, however, also possible. Jurisprudence, for in- 
stance, is often exchanged for economic geography. 
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“Department stores and multiple chains arrange for internal distributive education for their staff personnel.” 


Co-operating with the commercial university colleges 
are research institutes receiving support from industrial 
and other organizations, and enterprise-economy research 
institutes in Stockholm and Gothenburg. 

Students who have passed their final examinations as- 
sume the title ‘‘civil economist.’’ There is a great 
demand for civil economists at the present time. Most 
of them are absorbed by industry and trade, while a 
small number find their way to different research insti- 
tutes. 

Specialized Commercial Instruction 


The major part of the specialized commercial instruc- 
tion deals with the training of different functionaries in 
the retail trade. 

As mentioned earlier, instruction in the retail business 
is given at the municipal trade schools’ one-year courses 
as well as in the part-time instruction. Since this instrue- 
tion is of a fairly comprehensive nature, however, and 
there are no specialized courses, it is included in the 
group ‘‘public commercial instruction. ’’ 

Specialized instruction in different branches of retail 
business is given at a number of municipal trade schools 
in the form of co-operative education. The instruction 
is usually organized so that it alternates fortnightly be- 
tween theory at the schools and practice in active work 
in the branch of retail trade the student has decided to 
enter. The school program includes both theoretical and 
practical subjects. The active work in the stores is part 
of the instruction, and in combination with the instrue- 
tion at school it is designed to give the students profi- 
ciency and knowledge of a practical nature. During the 
two years the students attend these courses, they are not 
employed at the working places, these being regarded 
as a department of the school. When the course is 
finished, their active work at the stores also ceases, unless 
the proprietor or the firm in question employs the stu- 
dent. These courses are generally started immediately 
upon leaving the public elementary school and the age 
of students attending them is 16 to 18. 

Courses of this kind have been arranged for the pro- 
visions, textile, ready-made clothing, shoe, hardware and 
colorman’s trades; all courses are arranged in close co- 
operation with the branch organization in question. This 
activity may be said to be based on a voluntary appren- 
ticeship system and has generally functioned to the entire 
satisfaction of all the parties concerned. 


Education at the Retailers Institute 


The Federation of Swedish Retailers started a school 
in 1937, ‘‘The Retailers’ Institute,’’ in order to complete 
other forms of retail trade education. The activity is 
divided into (a) centralized education in Stockholm, 
Malm6, and Gothenburg, (b) decentralized education 
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through ambulatory courses, and (¢) a correspondence 
college. 

The centralized education consists presently of one 
l-year course and six 4-months courses. In addition 
there are five 4-months special courses in window-dress- 
ing and advertising. Shorter trade courses (three days 
to two months) are also arranged in almost every branch 
—all full-time courses. Entrance conditions are the stu- 
dent must be 18 years of age and must have had one to_ 
five years of practical training. 

The one-year and four-months schedules conform with 
the schedules of the municipal schools courses but are on 
a higher level. 

Additional topics include lectures in lighting ques- 
tions, knowledge of merchandise, and other related areas. 

The decentralized education is handled by traveling 
teachers who arrange courses in various places in the 
country concerning practical shopwork and knowledge of 
merchandise. Usually the courses last five evenings and 
are held in one of the bigger shops. The branches are 
food, textile, and colorman’s trade. Full-time courses 
for managers are also arranged. 

The correspondence college consists of about 30 differ- 
ent courses, which are studied either individually or in a 


group. 
Retail Education by the Co-operative Movement 


The consumers’ co-operative movement is centrally 
managing a large education scheme at their school ‘‘ Var 
gard.’’ The school is only open for persons employed 
within the movement and members of the co-operative 
boards. All costs are paid by the co-operatives wholesale- 
organization. 

The following forms are held for their courses: 

1. Two-years’ assistant-course 

2. Course for managers of co-operative unions (one to 
five weeks) 

Course for shop managers 

Course for shop assistants 

Course for personnel working with window dressing 
Course for accountant personnel 

The various courses are in some way dependent on 
each other and form a system for co-operative personal 
training. The single unions arrange with assistance of 
the ‘‘Var gard’’ school courses for shop personnel, new 
personnel, and other similar employees. 

Department stores and multiple chains arrange for 
internal distributive education for their staff personnel. 
The big department stores have their own retail schools 
for newcomers, extra personnel, juniors, and more quali- 
fied personnel. 

At one store a two-year scheme for juniors was de- 
veloped. The education consists of about one hour a day 
(total 320 hours). (Please turn to next page) 
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Hours 
32 
Work hygiene 14 
Knowledge of merchandise ——_._-.__. 50 
32 
16 
64 


Besides this course many more specialized ones are 
arranged. Another store also has a two-year junior 
school with four to seven hours a week. After half a 
year the students are divided along different lines (such 
as selling and office). The main subjects in selling are 
mathematics, sales technique, and knowledge of merchan- 
dise. The department store also arranges special courses 
for managers. 

Within the private business schools there is only one 
distributive course (Pahlmans business institute). Lower 
Certificate examination (middle school) is required for 
entrance. The course lasts two years with full-time 
lecturing and it aims at training salesmen for the whole- 
sale trade. 

Since 1948 the Federation of Swedish Wholesale 
Merchants has a special department for education which 


deals with questions concerning the preparation of all 
categories of personnel in the wholesale trade. The great- 
est interest has been concentrated on salesmen and the 
aim of the courses has been to complete their practical 
knowledge. 

Both evening courses, shorter full-time courses and 
correspondence college courses are held. 


Special Education for Advertising 


There are in Sweden two special institutes for distrib- 
utive education concerning advertising, sales promotion 
and other subjects in the advertising field including lay- 
out, copywriting and other jobs in an advertising agency. 
The courses proceed over a period of two to three years. 
The schools run full-time as well as part-time courses. 

The Swedish Marketing Organization sponsors, 
through ‘‘The Institute for Advanced Advertising,’’ a 
qualified distributive education in salesmanship and ad- 
vertising. The schedule includes some 700 hours with 
520 lectures; the examination qualifies persons for top 
jobs in the field. Entrance conditions are about the same 
as for the universities. 

Although Sweden has done a considerable amount of 
training in the office occupations, its co-operative educa- 
tion programs in the distributive fields are outstanding. 
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OTH THE GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION and 

the density of population account for the impor- 
tance of the industrial and commercial equipment of 
Belgium. Since its nine million inhabitants occupy 
30,500 square kilometers and its agriculture supplies 
only 80 percent of the food products required, Belgium 
has had to look outward for possibilities of industrial 
and economie expansion. 


Historical Remarks 


Edueation was soon called upon to provide for skilled 
personnel. In 1852 the first Higher Commercial Institute 
was established in Antwerp for the training of business 
managers. From 1850 onwards, and parallel to the 
humanities, the Lower Secondary School had _ been 
designed to prepare young people for business life. In the 
course of time the Lower Secondary School was repeated- 
ly reformed and thus lost its original character, so much 
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so that at the beginning of the twentieth century it was 
considered necessary to establish specific commercial 
sections at day- and evening-schcols. 

Only after World War I did structurally justified 
forms of business education, both secondary and higher, 
come into being. The initiative was taken not only by 
the state, provincial or municipal authorities but also by 
private religious and secular bodies. Private initiative, 
however, has given the greatest impetus to business ed- 
ucation in Belgium, though the generous financial aid of 
the state, province, and municipalities has largely con- 
tributed to the expansion and equipment of recognized 
schools. 

Objectives and Finalities 

It would be interesting to follow the evolution of busi- 
ness teaching in Belgium by studying its objectives. But 
such a study would be too voluminous and would surpass 
the scope of this article. The question we shall try to an- 
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*. .. it is not surprising that the curriculum of secondary schools comprises the study of four languages.” 


swer is, What about the present situation of business edu- 
cation in Belgium? To stress the complexity of the 
problem, an immediate answer runs: Still in full evolu- 
tion! How could it be otherwise, if this education will 
remain true to its objectives which keep evolving? We 
distinguish between objectives and finality, the former 
being clearly defined elements, so that the means to 
achieve them can be defined; the whole of objectives 
must lead to achieving a finality—the over-all aim of 
study. The pursuit of diverse objectives has determined 
the volume of business studies in general and of those in 
Belgium in particular. 

The objectives of business education can be divided 
into two groups—those of a general nature and those of 
a more specific kind. 

Of a general nature are the moral, social, intellectual 
and physical objectives, aiming at general or humanistic 
education. 

Of a specific nature are the technical and vocational 
objectives; they aim at the commercial or economic edu- 
cation. The finality aims at making the student, who has 
gone through every grade of business education and who 
has acquired the necessary experience of life, a man who 
is able to occupy a position from executive to manager 
in the commercial, financial, and administrative activi- 
ties of the country. A finality can be general or directed. 
Thus the acquiring of a certificate of secondary business 
education can aim at a general finality, whereas the 
completion of bookkeeping is a directed finality. 

Since World War IT, social education has occupied a 
prominent position in business teaching. Business is 
chiefly a matter of relationships between people; bring- 
ing this truism home to people’s minds is the constant 
care of all teachers. For that same reason, particular 
attention has been given to the teaching of languages 
and business correspondence at business schools. 

Belgium is inhabited by two peoples—by the Flemings, 
who are of Germanic origin, in the northern parts and 
by the Walloons, who are of Gallic descent, in the south. 
The former speak Flemish, the latter French. The fact 
that in the north a narrow North Sea is a common bound- 
ary with Great Britain and that in the east Belgium 
borders upon Germany makes it easy to understand the 
importance attached to linguistic knowledge in business 
teaching in Belgium. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
the curriculum of secondary schools includes the study 
of four languages; at the higher business schools this 
linguistic study is supplemented by the teaching of 
Spanish, whereas optional courses of various languages 
have been organized. 

Business teaching can be subdivided according to (a) 
the organizing authorities, (b) the various types of 
schools providing business teaching (they are generally 
supervised by two different bodies of the Ministry of 
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Education), and (ce) the different grades of business 
teaching. 

As in most free countries, Belgium has, next to the 
public education system, an extensive system of private 
education. Public education is provided by the state, 
the provinces, and the municipalities. 

Private education is organized by bodies of persons, 
among which religious groups play an important 
part. In Belgium private business education has devel- 
oped much faster than public education. Under the 
present scheme of education most private schools are 
recognized and aided by the state. They are supervised 
by state inspectors. 

Schools providing business education are subdivided 
into: 

1. The fourth-grade of primary education, which is dis- 
appearing fast as a result of the latest educational re- 
forms 

2. Secondary education 

3. The fourth class of the scientific sections at the 
‘‘athenaeums’’ (publie schools for boys), ‘‘lyeeums”’ 
(public and private schools for girls), and ‘‘colleges’’ 
(private schools for boys) 

4. The economic sections at the 
ceums,’’ and ‘‘colleges.’’ 

The former four groups are supervised by the De- 
partment of General Education, whereas the latter three 
are more specially supervised by the Department of 
General Secondary Education. 

Four forms of education supervised by a special de- 
partment of the Ministry of Public Education, namely, 
the Department of Technical Education, are: 

1. Secondary technical commercial schools with a 
complete four-year or six-year ecurse 

2. Junior technical commercial colleges with a com- 
plete two-year course 

3. Senior commercial colleges with a four-year course 
on a university level 

4. Business schools with a reduced curriculum, pro- 
viding evening or week-end tuition. 

Finally there are the senior colleges of economies and 
commercial sciences attached to the universities. 

Let us now examine the different grades of specific 
business education. 

The secondary technical business school is parallel to 
the economic section of general secondary education. 
Both the senior commercial colleges and the senior 
schools of economics and commercial sciences have the 
same structure and aim at identical finalities. They 
have four-year courses; the first two years are generally 
joint and aim toward a ‘‘bachelor’s degree,’’ which is 
awarded after two examinations, one at the end of each 
academic year. Persons with a bachelor’s degree are 
admitted to the ‘‘licentiate,’’ where again they have to 
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take two annual examinations before being awarded their 
degree. Only in the course of the latter two years is 
there a differentiation as to the nature of the studies. 

The technical commercial school with a full-time cur- 
riculum comprises three successive grades of teaching— 
the junior secondary commercial school, the senior sec- 
ondary commercial school, and the junior technical com- 
mercial college. 

Like any other junior secondary school, the junior 
secondary commercial school normally recruits its stu- 
dents directly from the primary school (third grade, 
average age of 12 years). 

The junior secondary commercial school can aim at a 
specific professional finality in which case it will have to 
organize a fourth, and even a fifth supplemental class. 
These supplemental classes will aim at a training for 
some concrete professional functions of an executive na- 
ture. It is quite impossible to achieve any efficient pro- 
fessional skill at the three-year junior secondary com- 
mercial school, both because too few hours are devoted to 
technical education and because the students are too 
young. The transfer of students from another form of 
junior secondary education to the junior secondary com- 
mercial school is comparatively simple for the first two 
classes. The better student can move up to the next class 
of the junior secondary commercial school, whereas the 
weak student will prefer to attend the parallel class 
once again. 

Quite different is the situation of the student who 
has successfully passed a complete junior secondary 
grade of some other secondary school or the fourth class 
of the humanities and who wants to move up to the 
secondary commercial school. How this difficulty is 
solved will be shown in our consideration of the senior 
secondary commercial school. 

The senior secondary commercial school also comprises 
three vears. In this grade the technical skill for diverse 
professional functions is achieved. Experience has proved 
that, next to the very talented students, who can easily 
and successfully take diverse subjects, there is also quite 
a number of students who are very good in one type of 
subject, whereas they may fail in some other subject. 

Students of either group can be successfully placed in 
certain situations in the economic machinery; that is the 
reason, besides the organization of education with a 
double objective, the organization of sections has been 
foreseen. We particularly emphasize that specialization 
is not detrimental to general education. The higher 
degree of specialization, which is constantly being de- 
manded by the industry, is enriched in these sections by 
some complementary classes with a strong cultural tend- 
ency. It is a matter of understanding the student’s 
personality and of a thorough training for a definite and 
successful career. Nothing prevents a student from 
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starting with any such specialization from the first year 
of the senior secondary commercial school. 

At present, and with all reserve for the future evolu- 
tion of education and practice, four specializations have 
been provided for—bookkeeping, secretarial, salesman- 
ship, and public administration. 

Who can now enter the junior technical commercial 
college? The normal source of recruiting is the senior 
secondary commercial school. All students who have 
qualified for the economic section of the humanities can 
also enter the sections for bookkeeping, secretarial, and 
modern languages, whereas students who have qualified 
for the Greco-Latin humanities can directly enter the 
modern languages section. Students who have success- 
fully attended a second class of the humanities are ad- 
mitted into a preparatory class. Successful students 
have passed the entrance examination to the junior 
technical commercial college and can qualify for the sec- 
tions covered by their entrance examination. 

The technical commercial schools with a part-time 
curriculum aim at the same professional objectives as 
schools with a full-time curriculum, but their perform- 
ances are more specialized and thus directed to a more 
limited objective. 

We distinguish between a preparatory, a secondary, 
and a senior grade. The preparatory grade comprises 
basie general education and starts after the third grade 
of primary education. It runs parallel to the three years 
of junior sécondary education. 

The secondary grade aims at diverse forms of profes- 
sional training, the most important being that of: 

1. Shorthand-typists (two years) with complementary 
years for the study of foreign languages 

2. Correspondents (three years) with complementary 
years for the study of foreign languages 

3. Salesmen (one to three years according to personal 
ability). 

The senior grade aims at the training of: 

1. Managerial secretaries (two years with comple- 
mentary years for the study of foreign languages) 

2. Bookkeepers in a trading or manufacturing busi- 
ness (two or three years) 

3. Heads of sales departments (one or two years). 

Besides this specific professional training, most busi- 
ness schools with a part-time curriculum have organized 
important sections for the study of languages. 

Supervision does not mean rigidity. Belgium is proud 
of its educational organization which is sufficiently elastic 
to adapt itself to the fast evolution of our time. 


Epitor’s Note: Examples of curriculums used in schools in 
Belgium can be obtained by sending a #10 self-addressed en- 
velope, with eight cents postage attached, to the United Busi- 
ness Education Association. 
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Business Education in Finland 


By BERTEL CRONHJORT 
Kauppa-ja Teollisuus-Ministerio 
Helsinki, Finland 


HE SCHOOL SYSTEM in Finland consists of three 
T groups—public school, secondary school and voca- 
tional school. The public school is obligatory with at 
least four years in attendance required. All children 
from the ages of seven to fifteen must go to some type of 
school. 

The publie school, which is currently being reorgan- 
ized, will consist of a six-year primary school, required 
for everyone, and a two-year citizen school. The curricu- 
lum will inelude subjects and practical exercises closely 
connected with the business of the community, in addi- 
tion to general education subjects. The citizen school will 
prepare the students for practical life and give them a 
versatile education. This means, in practice, that business 
subjects will be taught in public schools only in larger 
towns and market towns. The teaching of bookkeeping, 
salesmanship, typewriting, and economies will provide 
only an orientation to these subjects. 

The secondary school is optional and selective with a 
strict entrance examination. It has two divisions—the 
middle school (four years public school and five years 
secondary school) and the lyceum (an additional three 
years). The middle school is very common in Finland. 
The lyceum, a college preparatory school, requires a 
written and an oral examination for graduation. The 
written problems are administered and graded by a 
graduation board (university professors) ; they are simi- 
lar throughout the country in all secondary schools. The 
subjects included are Finnish, mathematics or realia 
(religion, psychology, economics, history, science, 
physics), and at least two foreign languages (translations 
both from Finnish into the foreign language and vice 
versa). In the spring of 1958 there were 6500 new 
secondary school graduates, which is 114 percent of the 
total population (4,100,000). The secondary school had 
146,000 students enrolled in the fall of 1957. 

With the emphasis upon general education, few, if any, 
business subjects are included in the secondary school 
curriculum. That is the reason business education is 
given in separate schools, where the students come either 
from public school (eight years) or middle school. 

All business schools in Finland are either municipal or 
private. There are four different types of business 
schools: two-year lower business school (students having 
previously completed eight years of public school), two- 
year higher business school (the student having com- 
pleted five years of middle school or two years of lower 
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business school), and a two-year sales clerk school, which 
is an evening school (with a student prerequisite of eight 
years of public school). In addition to these there are. 
schools for special business fields, such as salesmanship 
and advertising. These are one-year schools. Further- 
more, there are four private schools of administration 
(university level). They receive from the state only 70 
percent approved expenses. 

Several department stores and other business enter- 
prises have their own schools of salesmanship. There 
are also some independent business schools for shorthand 
and typewriting, but they are not state controlled or 
subsidized and play a modest part in business education. 


Administration 


Business education is directed by a vocational educa- 
tion department (founded in 1942) in the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. The office for business educa- 
tion makes plans for legislation and for future develop- 
ment, sees that the teachers meet the stated qualifications, 
and controls the state subsidies given to the schools. For 
pedagogical inspection of schools the department also 
uses persons outside the ministry. There is a special 
inspector for school buildings. As an organ giving advice, 
the department has a vocational educational council, 
which has a special section for business education. There 
are representatives for employers, office and sales per- 
sonnel, and for schools. 


State Subsidies 


In order that a business school may be entitled to 
receive state subsidies, it is required that the government 
has consented to founding the school. Matters like the 
necessity of the planned school for the community, school 
accommodations, possibility of obtaining qualified teach- 
ers, and the financial basis are discussed. These discus- 
sions are held in the ministry, in the school council of the 
government, and in the financial committee of the govern- 
ment. If there are plans for enlarging some already 
existing business school with new departments or to intro- 
duce new or elective subjects, the same system is used. 
The ministry of commerce and industry decides if paral- 
lel classes are necessary and consents to their existence 
for one academic year at a time. 

When the government has consented to the establish- 
ment of a new business school, a regulation for the school 
is written and the curriculum is approved. By means of 
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“In the future, business experience will be required for graduation.” 


several inspections and the preparation of reports, the 
ministry insures that the state subsidy is used for the 
right purpose. If the schools do not follow the directions, 
the subsidy can be partly or totally withdrawn. 

The state subsidy is 75 percent of the approved ex- 
penses—teachers’ salaries, janitors’ and other personnel 
wages, pensions, and rent; if the school has its own build- 
ing—reimbursement for heating, light, furniture, teach- 
ing equipment, library, office expenses, printing expenses 
and fire and accident insurance ; that is, 75 percent of all 
main expenses. 

The remaining part of the expenses are covered by the 
fees paid by the students (about $15 a semester), com- 
munity support and support by the owner. In 1957 the 
state subsidy was 373 million Finnish marks (one dollar 
equals 350 Fmk), whereas the expenses were about 600 
million Finnish marks. For the year 1958 the state sub- 
sidy is estimated at 450 million marks. 


The Higher Business School 


The higher business school, which has a two-year pro- 
gram, builds upon the middle school (4-++ 5 years) or 
lower business school (8 + 2 years). There is also a one- 
year course for lyceum graduates (4 + 8 years secondary 
school). In the latter case the same curriculum is covered 
in business subjects as in the two-year course for middle 
school graduates. An advanced third-year course is also 
possible, where especially bookkeeping, accounting, finan- 
cial mathematics, and at least two foreign languages are 
studied. There are lyceum graduate courses in nine 
higher business schools, but only one additional advanced 
third-year course is given at the present time. 

Elective courses are becoming more usual in higher 
business schools. The difference between a general course 
and a sales course is that the students who choose the 
general course take a longer program in bookkeeping, 
business writing, business practice, and a shorter one in 
salesmanship and merchandising. The reverse is true for 
the students in the sales course, with the emphasis upon 
salesmanship and advertising, but a shorter course in 
bookkeeping, business writing and business practice. The 
sales course prepares students primarily for wholesale 
salesmen. In the remaining subjects (Finnish, at least 
two foreign languages, mathematics, economics, business 
law, economic geography and typewriting), both courses 
have the same curriculum. 

The lyceum graduates, who are registered only one 
year in the higher business school, may elect between a 
general, an accounting, and a business writing course. 
The mai part of the curriculum, however, is the same 
in all coarses. 

The schedule in higher business schools covers at least 
30 required class meetings a week, but in some courses 
36. The curriculum consists of at least 12 required sub- 
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jects for two years, such as Finnish, business writing, 
two foreign languages, bookkeeping, economics and busi- 
ness law, business mathematics and algebra, national eco- 
nomics, economic geography, merchandising, typewrit- 
ing, and penmanship. The curriculum includes also, as 
optional subjects, additional foreign languages and short- 
hand. The highest total amount of class meetings, if the 
student takes all of the subjects offered, is 48 a week. 


The Lower Business School 


The lower business schools provide two-year courses 
and build upon the complete public school of eight school 
years. The students in the lower business schools are 
older than those in the higher business schools, because 
they have several years’ practical business experience. To 
start with, the lower business schools were organized to 
prepare salesmen for business enterprises, but nowadays 
the lower business school gives a good foundation for 
office work. Because the schools contain workshops for 
advertising and retail store classrooms, the curriculums 
have been developed also to train salesmen. An addi- 
tional third-year course can be added for students in the 
lower business schools who want further study in sales- 
manship, advertising, and bookkeeping. There is also 
available a one-year program for middle-school graduates 
to cover the same curriculum as the two-year course set 
up for public school graduates. 

The curriculum in the lower business schools varies 
somewhat, but the total minimum of obligatory classes is 
30 a week. Like the higher business schools the dominant 
subjects are business. Four to five classes a week are 
reserved for languages—of which Finnish and at least 
one foreign language are obligatory. Shorthand is op- 
tional; but typewriting, only two classes a week, is re- 
quired. 

Students in the lower business schools have usually 
obtained some experience in business life, sometimes as 
much as two or three years. About 30 percent of the 
students have at least one year of business experience. In 
the future, business experience will be required for 
graduation (this does exist in a few schools today). 


The Grading of Students 


Although the school grades in Finland are from 1 to 
10, in practice they exist only from 4 to 10. Grade 10 
is the highest approved—laudatur. Grades are not ap- 
proved for 1 to 4—improbatur. If a student is not ap- 
proved in three subjects, he must take that year’s course 
once more in all the subjects in the curriculum. 

Although the question has been discussed concerning 
having common final examinations for all schools in Fin- 
land, the current practice is to have each school arrange 
for its own examinations. There is no common board for 
examinations, such as for the secondary schools. 
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“A better balance between theoretical and practical business subjects belongs to the future plans ...” 


Finnish legislation includes specific directions for the 
qualifications of teachers. A degree is required for teach- 
ing. The teachers of languages and mathematics study 
at a university, whereas the teachers of business sub- 
jects attend a school of administration. In the higher 
business school the teacher must have majored in the 
subject he teaches, but in the lower business school a 
medium degree is sufficient. (In Finnish universities 
there are three types of degrees—major, medium and 
minor. ) 

Since the two types of business schools are often com- 
bined in the same building, it is recommended that the 
teachers have a major degree in all the subjects they 
teach. The teachers must also have business experience 
and some teacher education. That means that the uni- 
versity or school of administration graduate (he has not 
had any methods courses during his undergraduate 
years) takes at least a minor degree in pedagogics. The 
student teaching period is two semesters at the normal 
business school, where the student observes 200 class 
meetings being taught in his major subjects. He also 
teaches at least eight classes. The critic teacher is present 
together with other student teachers; after the class 
presentation, the young teacher receives constructive 
criticism. After completing his student teaching semes- 
ters, he is required to present demonstration lessons to 
a board. This board, which includes the school principal, 
inspector, critic teacher, and two representatives of busi- 
ness, evaluates the student teacher. He then, if accepted 
by this board, receives a degree indicating his ability to 
teach. 

In business schools in Finland there are too few perma- 
nent teachers. According to the legislation there must be 
one permanent teacher for each student group (maxi- 
mum 36 students), but so far only one third of the 
personnel are permanent teachers. The temporary 
teachers are expected to meet the same qualifications, but 
at the present time only a part of them do. The total 
number of permanent teachers is 250, temporary 
teachers, 400. The weekly teaching load is 24 class meet- 
ings (a period is equal to 45 minutes). However, almost 
every teacher works overtime up to 36 to 40 class periods 
a week. 


The Administration of Schools 


The head of the school is the principal, who in most 
schools is elected for a certain number of years. He re- 
ceives an extra fee; his teaching load is eased with one 
class a week for each student group. Each student group 
has a homeroom teacher, who is responsible for the disci- 
pline in his group. 

A higher business-school graduate, although he is not 
a lyceum graduate, is able to enter a school of administra- 
tion if he meets certain qualifications. 
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In Finland there are four schools of administration: 
two in Helsinki and two in Turku (Abo). About 2000 
students are enrolled, of which 1500 are studying for 
their bachelor’s degree. After the bachelor’s degree the 
student can study for a master’s and a doctor’s degree. 
All schools of administration are private, but they are 
subsidized up to 70 percent of their approved expenses. 


Types of Commercial Schools 


Finnish business education is currently undergoing 
change and development. It is obvious that a three-year 
business school is needed, but so far the plans must be 
deferred because of financial and practical reasons. The 
teaching has been too heavily of a theoretical character. 
The practical subjects, such as shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, have held a secondary position in the curriculum. 
No shorthand is offered in some of the business schools. 
Salesmanship and advertising, however, are receiving 
more emphasis in the curriculum; the new school build- 
ings are furnishing special classrooms for these subjects. 
In special schools the practical subjects are more impor- 
tant; their curriculum includes also languages and gen- 
eral business subjects. 


A better balance between theoretical and practical 
business subjects belongs to the future plans for business 
education in Finland. 


Epitor’s Note: Copies of the curriculums used in Higher 
Business Schools and the Lower Business Schools in Finland 
may be obtained by sending a #10 self-addressed envelope, 
with four cents postage attached, to the United Business Edu- 
cation Association. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Through the National Education Association of the 
United States, the business teachers are represented in 
the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession. The NEA is a member of the Confed- 
eration which includes 50 countries throughout the 
world. The NEA’s executive secretary, William G. Carr, 
is currently the secretary general of the organization. 
The Confederation aims at gathering into one organiza- 
tion the professional teachers with a view of enabling 
them to exert an influence corresponding to the impor- 
tance of their social function. 

Each year a different theme is chosen on which the 
national associations prepare reports as the basis of dis- 
cussion by delegates to the annual meeting. The topic 
chosen for the 1958 discussions in Rome was ‘‘ Public 
Support for Edueation.’’ This year’s theme will be 
‘‘Teaching of Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and West- 
ern Cultural Values.’’ The 1959 meeting of the Assem- 
bly of Delegates will be held in Washington, D. C., from 
July 31 to August 7. 
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“It is expected that every student be able to speak and write three foreign languages .. .” 


Business Education in the Netherlands 


By D. F. TIMMER 
Accountant 


Amsterdam, Netherlands 


NE MIGHT expect to learn that in the Netherlands, 
@) and especially in a commercial and financial cen- 
trum like Amsterdam, that commercial education has 
taken on an important place in the schools for hundreds 
of years. But this is not the case. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century it was the 
general opinion that actual experience in commerce, 
banking, shipping and industry was the best school for 
young men in which to learn all that was necessary. 


Origin of Commercial Education 


It is true that some endeavors were undertaken to 
found commercial schools, but their success was small. 
The independent commercial school which was founded 
in 1869 in Amsterdam may be considered as the origin 
of commercial education in the Netherlands. A director 
and a teacher with a special interest in trade, industry, 
and finance were appointed to take care of the education 
for business for young people. For many years this was 
the only commercial school in the Netherlands. Its 
success was not great; there were only a few students. 

In 1880 a commercial school was founded in Rotter- 
dam. Until the beginning of this century, the number of 
commercial schools remained very small (being located 
in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and two smaller towns). The 
great development of commercial education came in the 
course of this century. 

Attention should be directed to the importance of com- 
mercial teaching outside the schools. Since 1881 an 
association of commercial employees and an association 
of teachers have organized twice a year examinations for 
bookkeeping and commercial correspondence in four lan- 
guages. The requirements of these examinations made 
serious study necessary. Because of the high standards 
set, these examinations have contributed much to com- 
mercial education in the Netherlands. 


Types of Commercial Schools 


Since the beginning of this century different kinds of 
commercial schools have been founded, a few as special 
commercial schools, but many attached to other schools. 
These schools are: 

1. Special commercial day schools: one school offers a 
6-year course; eight schools offer a 5-year course; ten 
schools offer a 4-year course; and three schools offer a 
3-year course 

2. Commercial day schools as a section of secondary 
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schools for general education (as a rule, five years) ; 
about 200 schools 

3. Commercial schools attached to elementary schools; 
three years (number unknown, probably about 700 
schools) 

4. Commercial evening schools, 141. 

These figures emphasize one of the most remarkable 
features of commercial day schools in the Netherlands: 
with the exception of 22 schools, they are attached to the 
schools for general education; they form in most cases 
a section of these schools. 

The schools listed above as ‘‘1’’ and ‘‘2’’ are second- 
ary schools; schools ‘‘3’’ are sections of elementary 
schools; and the schools ‘‘4’’ are special schools. 


Secondary Commercial Schools 


During the first three years, the students for general 
and commercial education are brought together in the 
same classes; after these three years, they choose between 
general or commercial education. 

In the last two years for commercial education the 
program contains bookkeeping by single and double 
entry ; commercial correspondence in the Dutch, English, 
French, and German languages; and commercial geog- 
raphy and history. 

In all of the programs of the schools for general and 
commercial education, foreign languages are of course 
stressed. If, for example, 32 hours a week would be de- 
voted to languages, 16 of these would be for the study of 
Dutch and the others for foreign languages. It is ex- 
pected that every student, upon graduation from school, 
be able to speak and write three foreign languages, as 
well as read books in these languages. This is a necessity, 
because if a student continues his study he must make 
use of books in these languages. If he goes into an office, 
it is in most cases necessary that he have a knowledge of 
these languages. Since the Netherlands has trade rela- 
tions with many countries, and since few foreigners 
know the Dutch language, it is necessary that at least 
three foreign languages be taught in the schools. 

As a rule the same teachers give lessons in all classes 
of these schools; they are specialized in one language, or 
in one of the following subjects: mathematics, natural 
history, geography, history, bookkeeping, and so on. 

Many of them have had a university training equal to 
that necessary for various professions such as the medical 
or legal profession. Many times the question has arisen 
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whether these day schools can satisfy the demands of 
everyday commercial practice. Are the teachers suffi- 
ciently commercially minded? To help answer that ques- 
tion special commissions with industry and trade have 
been formed with teachers and businessmen working 
together. 


Special Commercial Schools 


There are 22 special commercial schools in the Nether- 
lands. In these schools general education is important. 
In this respect they do not differ greatly from the com- 
mercial schools which are a section of the schools for 
general education. 

The importance of special commercial day schools has 
often been a point of discussion. It is the general opinion 
that the special commercial schools can better satisfy the 
demands of business practice than those affiliated pri- 
marily with schools emphasizing predominantly general 
education. 

Some of these schools have special courses for short- 
hand and Spanish commercial correspondence; the stu- 
dents are free to attend these courses. 

For the preparation of junior clerks and typists, the 
commercial schools attached to elementary schools are of 


great importance. The students leave these schools at 
the approximate age of 15 years. In these schools they 
learn two languages, the elements of bookkeeping, and at 
some schools shorthand and typewriting. : 

After the completion of their work at these institu- 
tions, they can attend the evening schools for commer- 
cial education where they can continue the study of their 
own language or foreign languages, bookkeeping, and 
other business subjects, including typewriting and short- 
hand. Some of these schools prepare their students for 
the taking of special examinations. . 

Examinations given by the Dutch Association for Prac- 
tice Examinations are offered in bookkeeping, modern 
business administration, commercial correspondence in 
many languages (Dutch, German, English, French, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Russian), shorthand, and type- 
writing. The number of students in day schools prepar- 
ing for university study and for higher general and 
commercial education is 119,000. 


Epiror’s Note: Statistics on business education in the Nether- 
lands may be obtained by sending a #10 self-addressed envel- 
ope, with four cents postage attached, to the United Business 
Education Association. 


Business Education in Austria 


By FELIX ROMANIK 

Head of the Division for Business Education 
in the Federal Ministry of Education 
Vienna, Austria 


HE SYSTEM of business education which exists in 
T Austria can look back upon a 200-year history that 
began in 1763 with establishment of a chair for economic 
science in the University of Vienna and the founding in 
1770 of a commercial academy on the secondary level 
also in Vienna. The foundation of the Commercial Acad- 
emy in Vienna in 1857 should also be mentioned in con- 
nection with the most noteworthy dates in this long his- 
tory. 

Today the business school system in Austria embraces, 
as its leading institution, the University of Commerce 
(founded in 1898 as an Export Academy and raised to a 
higher level in 1918), 60 commercial academies and com- 
mercial schools, and about 120 vocational business 
schools. In addition there are numerous private commer- 
cial schools (without public school legal character) and 
private business courses. In the whole business education 
system in Austria about 1700 teachers are employed at 
present; they instruct well over 50,000 students and at- 
tendants. 
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The system of business education prevalent in Austria 
includes the further training on the university and col- 
lege level of graduates of the Mittelschulen and the so- 
called mittlere Lehranstalten (in Austria these are 
schools which correspond to the American high school). 
Through the so-called ‘‘maturity examination’’ these 
graduates give evidence of having achieved the maturity 
necessary for the universities and colleges. In Austria 
the University of Commerce as well as the courses 
given in economic science at the University of Innsbruck 
and the courses given in economic engineering at the 
Technical College in Graz impart such further train- 
ing on the basis of university maturity. The courses 
for high school examinees (American twelfth grade 
graduates) in the commercial academies, a remnant from 
the period in which the Viennese Commercial Academy 
had university school character, also belong to this cate- 
gory. The mittlere business schools (commercial acad- 
emies and commercial schools) and the vocational busi- 
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In Austria the entire school system, and therefore also the business school system, is strongly centralized.” 


ness schools impart instruction on the same level of 
l’enseignment du secondaire degré, that is, on the same 
level as the American high school, even if this training is 
only partial in its coverage. 

All business schools in Austria are subject to the Fed- 
eral Ministry of Education. 

The vocational training schools to which all business 
schools belong are divided into vocational schools with 
part-time study and part-time work and vocational pre- 
paratory schools. At present there exist the following 
types of business schools in Austria: 

1. The vocational business school which, as a compul- 
sory part-time study, part-time work school, offers to the 
business apprentice the necessary theoretical supplement 
to his practical training. 

2. Vocational preparatory schools—the commercial 
school, which in a course consisting of two classes, im- 
parts copious subject knowledge and practical know-how 
and prepares the great army of office employees (stenog- 
rapher-typists, clerks, correspondents, bookkeepers, 
buyers and sellers, dispatchers, law clerks, notaries’ 
clerks, administrative employees, public servants, and 
others). 

3. The commercial academy in a four-year course of 
study bestows an enhanced general education besides 
broad business subject knowledge. The commercial acad- 
emy particularly trains its graduates for higher, respon- 
sible positions and enables them to continue their studies 
on the college level. 

4. The high school graduate course in commercial 
academies in a one-year study plan gives to graduates 
of secondary schools a rich commercial subject knowledge 
and likewise prepares them.for responsible activity in 
the economic life of the country. 

From the former Austrian Imperial Royal Museum of 
Commerce and from the later Export Academy arose the 
University of Commerce in Vienna. This University has 
the task of cultivating scientific doctrines and research 
in the field of commerce and of economics, within the 
realm of activities of the commercial schools. It is the 
duty of this University to give to its students thorough 
theoretical and practical commercial training and to 
equip them for activity in leading positions in the nation- 
al economy. The University also serves in the training of 
a new generation of specialists in the fields represented 
by it and the preparation of teacher candidates for busi- 
ness schools. 


Centralization of Austrian Schools 


In Austria the entire school system, and therefore also 
the business school system, is strongly centralized. The 
secondary business schools and the vocational schools are 
constantly being inspected by provincial school inspec- 
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tors and by special subject inspectors who are appointed 
by the Federal Ministry of Education. Likewise the 
teachers of the secondary business schools are appointed 
almost exclusively by the Federal Ministry of Education 
since they are federal teachers for the most part. The 
teachers in the vocational schools are mostly provincial 
teachers and are appointed by the governments of the 
federal provinces of Austria. 

In contrast, therefore, to similar school systems in 
other countries, the peculiarities of the Austrian business 
school system lie in the compulsory character of the part- 
time study, part-time work vocational schools, in the cen- 
tralization of the school system throughout the state, in 
the establishing of unitary teaching programs for the 
whole country, in a unitary training of the teaching 
staff, and in the equalization of the commercial teachers 
in secondary business schools with the teachers in all 
other types of secondary schools (Gymnasien, Real- 
schulen) with respect to conditions of service and with 
respect to salaries. In spite of the fact that the greatest 
percentage of the commercial schools belongs to private 
school supporters, the Austrian state still bears the per- 
sonnel expense for about four-fifths of the business 
teachers in the form of ‘‘living subsidies.’’ By taking 
over a part of the financial burden it enables the private 
schools to carry out current construction and expansion. 
On the basis of modern teaching programs, which are 
constantly being supplemented by practice, the Austrian 
business school system is attempting to achieve the latest 
form of instruction possible—one which is suited to the 
requirements of modern management and technical sci- 
ence in all of many various business undertakings. 


The Vocational Business School 


The vocational business school (school for continued 
education) forms the scholastic supplement to practical 
business training. Attendance is compulsory for all ap- 
prentices who find themseves in some sort of business- 
learning relationship. 

The vocational business school as a compulsory school 
accompanying the exercise of a vocation has the job of 
theoretical supplementation and widening of the knowl- 
edge gained in practice. This task determines the choice 
and the content of the subjects for instruction as well as 
the establishment of the hourly schedule. 

Instruction in all subjects is so shaped that it is as close 
to life itself as possible. For this the classes are separated 
into seller and nonseller classes according to feasibility, 
and the students of the same or of related business de- 
partments are combined into branch classes. Visual ma- 
terial of all kinds is used when teaching subjects are pre- 
sented, and constant consideration is also taken of the 
power of comprehension of the students. According to 
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“Large, individual firms conduct their own special vocational schools . . .” 


the possibilities the material is worked over by the stu- 
dents independently. Practice in handling and memori- 
zation is also carried out in the school. The teaching ma- 
terial must be chosen most economically. In order to 
meet the disadvantages of one-hour subjects, the sub- 
jects for instruction in one particular category are 
placed in the hands of a single teacher as far as it is 
possible. This teacher is to instruct these subjects up- 
ward through all classes. 

Next to the imparting of special vocational knowledge 
and ability, the vocational business school is supposed to 
turn its attention to the character formation of the ap- 
prentices. Subject instruction presents the economy as a 
cultural factor and emphasizes the value of work for 
the development of the human personality. The educa- 
tional tasks lie, therefore, in the awakening of the moral 
powers of young men and women and in their co-ordina- 
tion, to be accompanied by the sense of responsibility, 
into vocational and social life. 

Every apprentice, without regard to the length of his 
apprenticeship, enters the first class of the vocational 
business school. Exceptions are allowed only in those 
cases in which the apprentice has already enjoyed a 
business education. Such apprentices take an entrance 
examination for the upper class in question; this exami- 
nation covers all of the preceding material. 

For every class 914 hours are required weekly. The 
division into the individual subjects of instruction may 
be seen in the hourly schedules for seller and nonseller 
classes. The courses include religion, business arithmetic, 
business management, business correspondence, book- 
keeping, merchandising and selling, economic geography, 
civies and taxes, business writing and shorthand, type- 
writing, and German. 

The instruction is fitted into local conditions and vo- 
cational relationships. It takes place either twice a week 
in day schools or once a week for a whole day in the 
central vocational schools. Furthermore, there exist cycle 
schools and resident schools (provincial vocational 
schools) which offer continuous six to seven weeks’ in- 
struction. 

Large, individual firms conduct their own special vo- 
cational schools; nevertheless in their instruction they 
must likewise correspond to the minimum requirements 
of the teaching program. 

The taking of the so-called ‘‘business assistant exami- 
nation’’ forms the conclusion of practical business 
training. 


The Commercial School 


The commercial school has the task of a general voca- 
tional business preparation for all branches of the pri- 
vate and publie economy and of private and public serv- 
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ice. This vocation-building task determines the choice 
and the content of the subjects for instruction as well as 
the establishment of the hourly schedule. 

The specialized education is supposed to enable a per- 
son to enter directly into vocational practice. The goal 
of economic schooling is economic thinking, that is, 
the evaluation of costs and yields. In order to realize 
this goal, the subjects (business arithmetic, business cor- 
respondence and bookkeeping, balance accounting and 
taxes) are grouped around the main subject of business 
management so that they result in an ideal concentration 
of material and so that in addition to rendering a sure 
grasp of the technical science of economies they yield an 
insight into the interrelationship of the total economy. 

The nature of such realistic educational material re- 
quires that the teaching program be only a framework 
for the material. The constant variations in the economic 
life of the country force an uninterrupted adjustment 
of the teaching matter to the requirements of practice 
so that the responsibility for the careful choice of the 
teaching matter within the limits drawn by the teaching 
program can be lifted from the shoulders of the teacher. 

Instruction in management economies is lifelike and 
draws upon visual material of every kind without, on the 
other hand, being a mere copy of practice. 

The teaching matter, however, is not supposed to be of 
service for educational purposes alone but to a large 
extent for the formation of character. Therefore, subject 
instruction conceives of economies primarily as a cul- 
tural factor, emphasizes hereby the value of work as a 
general element of improvement in the building up of 
the human personality, and exposes the high moral re- 
sponsibility toward the rest of the community on the part 
of the leaders of the nation’s economy. 

The co-ordination of the particular subjects of general 
cultural improvement is also drawn upon for the pur- 
pose of blending the technical economic process and the 
economic educational process into a whole cultural unit 
for the student. This is done in order to produce a young 
person who will be capable in life, who is of firm and 
exemplary character, who enjoys his work, and who 
enters into vocational and social life with a sense of re- 
sponsibility. The length of the preparation in the com- 
mercial school is two years. 

Entrance into the first class of a commercial school as 
well as of a commercial academy presupposes: 

1. The successful completion of the fourth class of 
a secondary school or of a Hauptschule (a noncollege 
preparatory school as a continuation of the primary 
school) or of the eighth grade of a primary school 

2. The passing of an entrance examination in German 
and in arithmetic. 

This year’s certificate for the first class of a commer- 
cial school in which the student is designated as ‘‘suited’’ 
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“Emphasis is laid upon the development of character in addition to the factual aspect.” 


for advancement entitles him in all cases to entrance into 
the first vear of the commercial academy. 

The final certificate of a commercial school entitles one 
to entrance into the second year of the commercial acad- 
emy in the case that the possessor of the certificate takes 
an entrance examination covering the material of the 
first year (economic geography, history, economic his- 
tory, mathematics, natural history, chemistry, and chemi- 
eal technology) successfully; also an examination in a 
foreign language in the event that the first foreign lan- 
guage taught at the commercial academy is different 
from the one learned by the applicant as a compulsory 
subject when he was in the commercial school. 


Special School for Advertising 


The Special School for Advertising in Vienna serves 
as a thorough, theoretical, and practical education of ad- 
vertising experts. The vocation of an advertising special- 
ist requires not only the talent but also solid and exten- 
sive acquired skill. 

The training lasts two years and is received, according 
to desire and talent, either (a) in the special class for 
advertising planning (for advertising assistants) or (b) 
in the special class for the practical conduct of adver- 
tising (for show window installers, for industrial fair 
and exposition arrangers and for sign and advertising 
letters). 


Private Commercial Schools 


Private commercial schools strive to give their students 
as comprehensive and as practical a training as is pos- 
sible. However, they possess their own teaching pro- 
grams and it would seem evident, too, that their curricula 
would be extensive. Attendance at a private commercial 
school does not replace the period of instruction in a 
commercial subject. These schools are concerned not 
only with vocational training but also with supple- 
mentary vocational training. Their activity includes: 


A. Schools 
1. Two years in length—commercial schools and adver- 
tising schools 
2. One year in length—higher office schools, office 
schools, secretaries’ schools, and stenographer typists’ 
schools 


B. Courses 
1. Voeational training courses for the preparation of 
the taking of public examinations 
2. Supplementary training courses 


Austria has at present about 30 private commercial 
schools without public school legal character. There are 
about 125 teachers and 5000 students. The annual at- 
tendance of all private commercial schools and business 
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courses amounts to at least 15,000. In addition to this, 
Austria possesses at present about 40 language schools, 
in some of which foreign language correspondence and 
foreign language shorthand are taught. 


The Commercial Academy 


The commercial academy has the duty of higher vo- 
cational business preparation for all branches of private 
and public enterprise and of private and public service 
with special emphasis upon the general education which 
is necessary for attendance at a college. 

The choice and the content of the subjects of instrue- 
tion as well as the construction of the hourly schedule 
are determined by this twofold task. 

The graduate is supposed to have received such an ad- 
vanced specialized training that he can immediately 
enter into vocational practice successfully. In order 
to reach the main goal of his schooling, economic think- 
ing, (the evaluation of costs and yields) the sub- 
jects—business arithmetic, business correspondence and 
bookkeeping, balance accounting, and taxes—are grouped 
around the main subject of business management so that 
they result in an ideal concentration of material and so 
that they help to develop scientific perceptive ability in 
addition to the achievement of economic technical knowl- 
edge. 

Here also the nature of such realistic educational 
matter requires that the teaching program have only the 
significance of a framework for the material. The steady 
variations in the nation’s economic pattern demand that 
the body of teaching material be adjusted to the needs of 
practice. Management instruction is lifelike and draws 
upon the help of visual material. Yet it is not just a mere 
imitation of practice. 

Emphasis is laid upon the development of character 
in addition to the factual aspect. The economy is pre- 
sented firstly as a cultural factor and work itself as a 
constructive element in personality formation. The 
moral responsibility of the businessman to his fellow 
citizens is stressed. 

Specialized instruction which is so shaped will not 
only back up the work of the subjects of general educa- 
tion but will also bring about the realization that these 
subjects for their part must be directed toward the total 
economic educational goal of the commercial academy. 

Only by means of this co-ordination are the two proc- 
esses of technical economics and economic education 
made into a single unit for the student; only thus are 
produced the desirable character elements previously 
mentioned. 

The length of training in commercial academies is four 
years. Required subjects include religion, German lan- 
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guage, foreign language and business correspondence in 
this language, general economic history, economic geog- 
raphy, physics, natural history, chemistry and chemical 
technology, merchandising and mechanical technology, 
mathematics (including political arithmetic and in- 
surance mathematics), business arithmetic, business 
management, introduction to business correspondence 
and to bookkeeping, business correspondence, bookkeep- 
ing, taxes, law and civics, systems of political economy, 
shorthand, typewriting, and physical education. The 
conditional required subjects are shorthand and intro- 
duction to English. Electives may be selected from home 
economics, practice in the merchandise laboratory and 
additional physical education. 

Training in the commercial academy is concluded after 
the maturity examination. The certificate received from 
the academy entitles the holder to all the advantages and 
privileges of the commercial school certificate. It carries 
with it, however, the further right of exemption from the 
requirement of two years of business service for entrance 
into those commercial fields for which the ‘‘large capa- 
bility certificate’’ is necessary. 

The maturity certificate of a commercial academy is 
valid as proof of the previous training desirable for en- 
trance into higher nontechnical service. This certificate 
also entitles the holder to study at the University of 
Commerce. It further entitles a person to study in the 
Colleges of Law and Political Science and at the College 
of Agriculture. 

The commercial academies have the right to establish a 
course for graduates. Permission for the institution of 
such courses and authorization to issue valid state certifi- 
cates must be applied for at a superior office, at the 
Provincial School Board which presents the application 
to the Federal Ministry of Education after having taken 
a stand on the matter itself. 

The graduate course has as its task the imparting, in 
one year of study, of a higher form of business training 
in all branches of the economy to those holders of ma- 
turity certificates who are entitled to study on the college 
level. Instruction is given according to a teaching pro- 
gram published by the Federal Ministry of Education. 

The supervision of the graduate course is the duty of 
the contemporary headmaster of the commercial acad- 
emy. The instruction is given by the members of the 
faculty of the academy. Course leaders selected by the 
headmaster take care of the direction of the individual 
courses. 

Only graduates who have acquired higher school ma- 
turity in domestic secondary schools can be admitted as 
students. The admission of graduates who have had their 
previous training in foreign schools with a teaching 
goal of similar quality can be granted only by the Fed- 
eral Ministry of Education upon the petition of the 
Provincial School Board. Insofar as the certificates of 
such persons are approved, their admission follows im- 
mediately. 

The 200-year history of the business education system 
in Austria reveals a program with much in common with 
others in Europe, yet a tradition unique with Austria. 
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NEW GREGG BOOKS ... 
READY IN JANUARY 


SALESMANSHIP FUNDAMENTALS 


Second Edition 
By Ernest and DaVall 


An authentic approach to salesmanship based on 
selling techniques described in actual sales manuals 
from leading sales organizations. Covers the nature’ 
of selling, the sales personality, the techniques of 
selling, and the salesman’s responsibilities. Provides 
many directed student activities and realistic sales 
case-problems. Emphasis on personal selling. Mod- 
ern illustrations. Available with Workbook, Teach- 
er’s Manual and Key. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 


Second Edition 
By Wilhelms and Heimer! 


Designed for courses in consumer economics, con- 
sumer information, and consumer education. Based 
on the Consumer Education Study sponsored by 
the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Shows the student how to build useful 
skills in buying, managing his finances, increasing 
his resources, and protecting his legal interests. 
Provides an understanding of the fundamental 
economy and government as it affects the student’s 
own economic life. Available with Workbook, 
Teacher’s Manual and Key, Text-film. 


PERSONAL TYPING 


Second Edition 
By Lloyd and Hosler 


Ideal text for one-semester courses in personal-use 
typing. Includes test and grading plans. Almost 
wholly facsimile. Organization so explicit that 
course can be conducted by any teacher. Features 
at-the-machine composition practice. 75 lessons, 
128 pp., hard cover, top bound. 


HOW TO USE THE CALCULATOR 
AND THE COMPTOMETER 


Fourth Edition 
By James R. Meehan 


New Fourth Edition for the office-machines course. 
Designed to give complete instruction and exercises 
for operating key-driven calculators, Comptometers, 
Burroughs Calculators, and Plus Comptometers. 
Teaches the four fundamental machine opera- 
tions. Stresses the skill development of sound 
touch-operation techniques. Bright and lively with 
cartoon drawings and modern photographs. In- 
cludes “practice set” type problems, review prob- 
lems, and comprehensive tests. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG 


PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 W. 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


UBEA CALENDAR 


Especially Designed 
To Save You Time and Money 


Allied’s New Abbreviated Longhand System, BRIEFHAND _ 

The only abbreviated ‘longhand system in America that uses 
nothing but the 26 letters of the alphabet. An average student 
will write BRIEFHAND in excess of 60 WPM within four to six 
weeks, 20 to 30 hours of classroom instruction. Not only is 
BRIEFHAND easy to learn, but it is easy to 
TEACH. A complete program of textbooks 
and supplementary aids. 

BASIC 30-LESSON TEXT. . 
COMPLETE 70-LESSON TEXT . . . $3.75 


Allied’s New TYPING SKILL DRILLS 


All drills, without exception, are comprised 


NATIONAL MEETINGS 


of standard, 60-stroke lines. Moreover, they ° 
incorporate, exclusively, words and symbols Joint Convention, UBEA Research Founda- 
used in context. No nonsense lines of isolated words. Unique ‘‘tone ° Admini t Divisi f UBEA 
screens'' reduce eye strain, as well as facilitate the rapid computa- tion, ministra are acer 0 id 
tion of WPM. SPIRAL BOUND EDITION. . . $1.45 National Association for Business Teacher 
Allied’s New THEORY and SPEEDBUILDING RECORDS Education, and International Division of 
REC UBEA, Chicago, Tllinois, February 12-14. 


America's first shorthand records to incorporate timely . 

amounts of instruction, as well as carefully graded dictation. i reais: ay 
The CORRELATED DICTATION AND INSTRUCTION ALBUM 
(nine records) correlates with all first semester Simplified 
texts. ALLIED'S SPEEDBUILDING RECORDS (three albums of 
five records each) are priced within the means of teachers 
ond students everywhere. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 
Eastern Region, UBEA, Washington, D. C., 


Correlated Dictation and Instruction Album. . . . $8.50 2 , March 6-7 
Controlled Dictation for Speedbuilding Albums - $5.75 P March 0- 
(Plus 50c shipping charges) Central Region, UBEA, Detroit, Michigan, 


March 19-20 


A L L | E D P U B i I S H E R S ] I N C e Western Business Education Association, 


WHERE QUALITY IS THE KEYNOTE Portland, Oregon, March 19-20 


NC. Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 
Allied Building 645 S.E. Ankeny Portland 14, Oregon dation, City, Tene 1890 
CHICAGO BOSTON (Melrose) DALLAS LONG BEACH = ATLANTA 


Virginia Beach, Virginia, November 26-28 


POLISHOOK | 


NEW | 
TODAY’S GENERAL BUSINESS ‘7 


Up-to-date, practical information on business fundamentals 
and on all types of business procedures. Among the many 
helpful features— 


e Arithmetic trouble finders in chapter 1 for early diagnosis | 


of students’ arithmetical weaknesses 


e Related arithmetic problems in every chapter must be 
done with no reference to other book 


GINN AND e Clear, modern presentation of insurance and taxes | 


e Emphasis on consumer education 


| COM P ANY e Exercises to improve handwriting, vocabulary, 


and spelling 
Home Office: Boston e@ Summary charts, visual aids, many illustrations 


Sales Offices: New York 11 e Chicago 6 @ Atlanta 3 © Dallas | € Palo Alto e@ Toronto 16 


Central 
— Souther: Ss 
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| 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Members are 
urged to share their teaching experiences with our 
readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand two hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 


of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


CAROL OSTNESS, Editor 
Stephens College 


Columbia, Missouri 


THE BULLETIN BOARD AND THE 
SHORTHAND CLASS 


Contributed by Lois Helen Cole, Montgomery High 
School, Santa Rosa, California 


BULLETIN BOARDS kept alive can be one of the most 
effective torches by which the shorthand teacher can set 
interest aflame and keep it burning. 


Be sure the bulletin board— 

1. Displays brief, timely examples of shorthand that 
are new to the students, but that do not contain any new 
letters or characters that cannot be transcribed by them 

2. Invites creative work by students 

3. Becomes an integral part in the life of the short- 
hand class—its activities and its spirit 

4. Belongs to the shorthand students 

5. Has a caretaker, a bulletin board chairman—an 
honor to be passed from student to student 

6. Is the responsibility of shorthand students’ com- 
mittees 

7. Has on display only a limited amount of material 
at a time—a few shorthand characters at a time can 
add up to much shorthand 

8. Has the displayed materials clearly and interest- 
ingly headlined—in shorthand 

9. Is effectively placed, so as to be easily visible by 
the students 

10. Is of a manageable size, is made of serviceable and 
pleasant-looking materials, has color, and sends a real 
shorthand message 

11. Is written in good shorthand style, large enough 
to be read with ease, but in correct proportion 

12. Does not become a fixture on the wall to be dis- 
regarded. 


Materials To Be Displayed 


In selecting materials for a bulletin board, for a pro- 
ductive outcome, and for attractiveness to the student, 
certain characteristics must be sought in the items to be 
displayed. Specifically for the shorthand bulletin board, 
the materials should be— 

e New—in shorthand or about shorthand 

e Interesting to shorthand students 
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e Vital to the lives of the shorthand students 

e Personal—even in shorthand, students will read 
about themselves 

Inspirational—spurs extra effort, work, or interest 
Showing success of other people in the field 
Portraying fresh discoveries of shorthand students 
Showing opportunities for shorthand students 
Something old, something new, something borrowed, 
even something blue—so long as it emphasizes 
legible shorthand, its uses, its values, and its de- 
sirability as a skill. 


Topics for Bulletin Boards 


Topics that can be used in preparing an interesting 
and informative bulletin board display include: 

1. Each student likes to see his name written in short- 
hand and will like to see it on the bulletin board. 

2. Recognition of students’ ability to read or write 
shorthand is always a good study incentive—try such 
recognition via the bulletin board. 

3. The students on the committees delegated to clear 
the bulletin board should file the materials—be sure 
there are shorthand headings on the materials and in the 
files. 

4. The student committees who are to plan and develop 
shorthand bulletin boards will have to study much more 
shorthand than they put in the display. 

5. Holiday decorations, for such things as Christmas 
trees and valentines, can be made from pipe stem clean- 
ers in the form of shorthand words or characters. 

6. Concise shorthand announcements to the class can 
be effectively put on the bulletin board by use of cotton 
yarn, India ink, or cut-out shorthand figures and char- 
acters. 

7. Achievement levels of writing and transcribing can 
be recognized by showing figures representing students 
with their names in shorthand climbing different levels 
of a constructed mountain—or of having achieved a goal 
post on a football field. 

8. Continued stories in shorthand—with only brief 
developments each day or two—-will keep the students 
coming to the bulletin board. 

9. Displays on proper dress, manners, telephone tech- 
niques, pleasing personality traits, and other things of 
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interest to secretaries can be shown with shorthand head- 
lines and_ key sentences. 

10. Clippings and cartoons from newspapers and 
secretarial magazines add interest. 

11. Keep some of the first shorthand written by the 
students and display it along with some written much 
later—a before and after viewing. 

12. Advertise on the bulletin board where shorthand 
ean ‘‘take’’ students—to a comparatively easy and in- 
teresting assignment in the military forces, to positions 
of confidence with VIP’s, to foreign lands and adventure. 

13. Secure large posters from the many available 
sources. (Lists of teaching aids for shorthand teachers 
are available from some of the business education pub- 
lishing companies and in the January 1958, issue of 
BusINEss EpucATION Forum.) 


Evaluating the Bulletin Board 


One must evaluate constantly any device that takes the 
time and effort of students and teachers. The shorthand 
teacher must be the guide and the director, but the stu- 
dents themselves must have the responsibility of the 
bulletin board if it is to mean anything to them. Many 


questions must be continuously asked, and their answers 
conscientiously weighed, to gain a true evaluation of the 
comparative worth of the bulletin board as a shorthand 
teaching device. Are the materials of interest to the 
shorthand student difficult to find? Is the bulletin board 
becoming drab? is it boring to the class? is it changed 
too often or too seldom? is there too much material 
being displayed at a time? are the students really look- 
ing at it and benefiting from it? are the committees 
functioning effectively? is it more trouble than it is 
worth? is interest in shorthand really being achieved 
by it? These and other things must be duly considered. 

The possibility of co-ordinating the shorthand bulletin 
board with other subjects in the business education area 
should not be overlooked. In business today, where so 
many personnel use shorthand only part of the time, 
the complete story of a working day could be told in 
picture and in word. Also, the area of machine tran- 
scription, which is receiving increasing attention, offers 
a whole new series of topics for the shorthand and tran- 
scription bulletin board. 

Give your bulletin board a chance to send rays of light 
and inspiration to your shorthand students. 


MUCH EASIER TO LEARN .. 


Here is a book that is written for all students in your 
classes. It can be understood and mastered by the slow 
students. At the same time, it will be challenging to the 
better students. This is accomplished in two ways: (1) 
by making the textual material understandable and (2) 
by providing a variety of problem and practice materials 
from which a proper selection can be made for students of 
varying abilities. 


In the twenty-first edition, there is a carefully planned 
balance among theory, drill, and practice. Theory is pre- 


~The NEW 21st Edition 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


sented smoothly through the use of short words, short 
sentences, and short paragraphs. More emphasis is placed 
on drill to assure a thorough understanding of principles, 
especially the theory of debit and credit. Ample practice 
is provided through the generous choice of exercises, prob- 
lems, and practice sets. 

Every student in your class will have a fascinating ex- 


perience when you use the new twenty-first edition of 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education ) 
Cincinnati 27 @ New Rochelle, N. Y. @ Chicago 5 @ San Francisco 3 @ Dallas 2 
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UNITED SERVICES 


RUSSELL HOSLER, Editor 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ARE YOU “BULLETIN-BORED”? 


Contributed by Phyllis Swartz, Roehm Junior High 
School, Berea, Ohio 


A GOOD bulletin board display is one of the most effec- 
tive visual aids that a teacher can use in the classroom. 
On the other hand, it can be one of the most ‘‘deadly’’ 
pieces of wall space in the school if no real planning is 
used. Nothing is less stimulating than a bulletin board 
that remains the same week after week, month after 
month. It is the teacher’s responsibility to see that good 
bulletin board material does not lose its meaning because 
it is displayed for too long a time. Displays should not 
be up more than two weeks, although this time may vary 
in a particular situation. 

Location of the bulletin board in the classroom is 
especially important in determining its value as a visual 
aid. It should be near the door cf the room, so that stu- 
dents can see it as they enter and leave. The part of the 
room where it is located should be well-lighted, and the 
bulletin board itself should be at eye level. 

The teacher should provide somewhere in the room a 
special file drawer containing nothing but bulletin board 
material. <A file folder should be kept for each display 
so that it may be used again at some time in the future. 
Arrangement of material in this drawer may be by sub- 
ject, month, or any other system that the teacher may 
desire. Contained in the drawer along with these folders 
should be a stapler, thumbtacks, scissors, crepe paper, 
construction paper, straight pins, lettering guides, and 
any other item which may help in the construction of a 
display. 

A large section of the bulletin board should be used for 
the main display. Rules to remember are these: 

1. The display should tell a story—simply told and 
easily understood. It may introduce a unit, serve to 
arouse interest in a new topic, or display student work. 

2. The display should have a theme or title, so that 
its central idea is immediately apparent to the viewer. 

3. Data and materials used should be current and 
accurate. The display should be used when the class is 
studying that topic. 

A smaller section of the bulletin board may be used for 
such things as current events items, editorial cartoons, 
daily or weekly slogans or sayings, poetry, and perhaps 
a ‘‘cartoon of the week.’’ These items should be changed 
daily or weekly, depending on interest and content. This 
part of the bulletin board display serves as ‘‘interest 
maintenance’’ and the teacher will be pleased to see how 
many students will make it a regular practice to glance 
at the board to see changes that have taken place and the 
new material on display. 
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Much has been written, pro and con, about student 
participation in planning bulletin board material and 
displays. Student help on bulletin boards is good if it 
can be done on a volunteer basis. Too many times, 
though, a few persons take it upon themselves to do the 
work of many. In such a ease, the teacher needs to be 
prepared with some suggestions—not throw bulletin 
board planning off on the few who seem interested. Stu- 
dents should not be forced to participate in bulletin 
board planning; it is obvious that in such a situation, a 
poor and ineffective display would usually be the end 
result. 

The best test of an effective bulletin board display is 
the interest that it creates among the students who come 
into the room each day. This is why the use of color, 
an attention-getting title, or some other eye-catching 
item is so important. Many teachers consider a bulletin 
board a sort of catch-all for old career folders, a lunch 
menu, and a calendar. In a ease such as this, there is 
no arrangement, no central theme, or anything that 
might even tempt the student to glance that way. 

Not only must the bulletin board display be well or- 
ganized and of a timely nature, but also it must be at- 
tractively done if it is to secure the attention of students 
and other viewers. Color is of the utmost importance. A 
color theme for the display should be chosen ahead of 
time; harmonizing color should be used for the back- 
ground. Colors should blend well, whether they be 
bright or neutral. The person constructing the display 
should remember that the color used will often be the 
first thing of which the viewer is aware. 

An attractive bulletin board is a neat: bulletin board. 
How many times have we seen cluttered, jammed-together 
material in a bulletin board display which immediately 
discourages us from looking further? Too often, prob- 
ably. There should be enough background space show- 
ing in the display so that viewers will not feel that 
material is too crowded and crammed together. 

The 3-D effect is an attention-getter for displays. This 
can be achieved by attaching letters to straight pins, and 
pulling the letters out from the board the length of the 
pins. Since this technique is not often used, it dis- 
tinguishes the display from the regular, run-of-the-mill 
sort of thing. Originality is very important, both in the 
arrangement of the display and the type of material 
used. 

Too many persons underestimate the importance of an 
effective bulletin board display as a motivating device 
for use in their classes. It must be remembered, however, 
that purposeful, attractive bulletin boards are an indica- 
tion of enriched teaching in any classroom; their impact 
should not be overlooked. 
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BULLETIN BOARDS IN BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by Business Student Teachers, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


WHAT TOPICS lend themselves to bulletin board re- 
porting? Who should prepare bulletin boards in book- 
keeping? 

Almost any topic that does not need a lengthy oral 
explanation can be adapted to the pictoral presentation 
of a bulletin board. These displays should have one of 
the following as their objective: 

1. Presentation of materials or ideas that will not be 
stressed in class, but which have a pertinent relationship ; 
for example, the picturing of bookkeeping machines 

2. Re-emphasizing topics being covered in class—per- 
haps examples of the financial statements being used in 
a practice set 

3. Evidence of students’ work to serve as a model for 
other students. 

The person who prepares the bulletin board will learn 
a great deal through the process of collecting, organizing, 
and studying that is required to complete the project. In- 
asmuch as the most important learner in the classroom is 
the student, bulletin boards should be prepared by stu- 
dents whenever possible. 

The following suggestions are. designed to supply 
teachers with some ideas for bulletin boards in book- 
keeping. 

Motivation 


All students like to see a goed job made known to 
others. Rather than display entire exercises done by 
students, select parts or emphasize different things, such 
as: 

1. Best journal in today’s exercise 

2. Page with the best handwriting 

3. Least number of errors. 

No term in bookkeeping should go by without some 
work of the students being posted on the bulletin board 
as an example to the others in the class. 

Needless to say, students studying bookkeeping should 
be aware of the work for which they are preparing. The 
material in the textbook should be generously supple- 
mented with bulletin board displays. Student reports 
on the work of bookkeepers and accountants will lend 
themselves to a bulletin board showing the various duties, 
kinds of positions, and equipment involved. Some of the 
topics could be: 

1. Should you be an accountant? Emphasize the ad- 
vantages, need for, and qualifications required to enter 
and progress in the profession 

2. The place of women in the accounting profession 
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3. Graduates of the high school who have gone on into 
the accounting profession and the kinds of positions they 
now hold. 

Bookkeeping Cycle 

The bookkeeping cycle has long been a favorite bulletin 
board display in bookkeeping classes. The advantage of 
such displays is that the student has a constant reminder 
before him of the entire series of activities that he is 
striving to master. 

1. A ‘‘Growing Cycle’’ where the parts of the cycle 
are added to the bulletin board as each part is studied. 
This can be highlighted further by a colored circle to 
be moved from one activity on the cycle to another each 
time the class works through the cycle. 

2. A cycle is shown with actual examples of business 
papers and reports that are used or prepared in connec- 
tion with each activity in the eyele. 

3. A large wheel is shown, each spoke being labeled 
as one of the activities on the cycle. Arrows around the 
edge of the wheel show the direction in which the bulle- 
tin board should be read. 

Basic Bookkeeping Equation 

Another topic that has received much attention on 
bulletin boards has been the bookkeeping equation. Some 
of the popular forms for presenting this topic are: 

1. Picture of scales with assets shown on one side 
and liabilities and proprietorship on the other side. 

2. <A similar set of scales shown with assets, liabilities, 
and proprietorship placed in their respective positions. 
As various kinds of accounts are studied, a small piece 
of paper with the account name on it is mounted in the 
space for the classification in which the account belongs. 
(For example, when cash is studied, the word ‘‘cash’’ is 
entered on the side labeled ‘‘assets.’’) 

3. Another plan leads the student to the preparation 
of the financial statement. The bulletin board is ‘‘ruled’’ 
with colored yarn to make it look like a piece of account- 
ing paper, such as is used in the preparation of a balance 
sheet. As each kind of account is studied, it is entered 
on the bulletin board under the account classification. 
When all of the accounts have been studied, the skeleton 
outline of the balance sheet will have been built on the 
bulletin board. As the class proceeds from a simple to 
a classified balance sheet, the account titles are moved to 
make room for inserting the classification titles. 

Journalizing and Posting 

The journalizing and posting activities will be re- 
peated so many times by the bookkeeping student that 
these activities probably do not need to receive much at- 
tention through bulletin boards. For these topies, sum- 
marizing displays will probably be among the best. 
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1. One display could show business papers, the journal 
entries for each, and where each item is posted. Colored 
string can guide the eye of the reader from the paper 
to the journal entry and from there to the account in 
which posted; a different color string is used for each 
business paper. A further extension of this, if space 
permits, would be to show the disposition of each busi- 
ness paper after it has been recorded. 

2. A flow chart could show the path of a business paper 
through the various departments of the business inelud- 
ing the accounting department. <A different color string 
for each business paper would show the route. 

3. When the students are working on a practice set, 
the bulletin board can be particularly helpful in dis- 
playing journal entries and posting of business trans- 
actions similar to those that may give the students diffi- 
culty. Also, each different kind of entry can be dis- 
played at the time it will be first encountered by the 
students in the set. This will serve as a review of previ- 
ously studied material. 


Transition from Classroom to Business 


One of the problems involved in the transition from 
classroom bookkeeping to on-the-job work is the need 
to recognize and handle business papers and accounting 
records which do not look the same as those studied in 
school. Bulletin board displays can help the student 
make this transition more easily. 

1. Display the signature cards, checks, deposit slips, 
and other papers used by all of the banking institutions 
in the community. These should be displayed alongside 
the same form used in the bookkeeping workbook or prac- 
tice set, with an explanation to show the similarities and 
differences. 

2. Display a complete checking account reconciliation. 
A good source of material is the bookkeeping teacher’s 
personal checking account. Select a month in which not 
too many secrets are revealed and assign students to ree- 
oncile the records and post the report along with the 
bank statement, cancelled checks, and check stubs. 

3. At some time during the term, a set of single entry 
books should be displayed and the similarities between 
recording activities in single and double entry books 
highlighted. 

4. A display of similar kinds of business papers from 
a variety of business firms is always needed. Students 
need to know that all of the important parts of an in- 
voice, for instance, date, seller, purchaser, shipping in- 
structions, purchase order, and sales order are on each 
form no matter what physical arrangement is used. A 
display, which uses the invoices in the workbook or prac- 
tice set as a guide and has colored string leading to some 
of the same features on locally procured invoices, would 
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help the student to recognize these items as they appear 
in different places on different invoices. 

Every bulletin board to be effective must have a cen- 
tral theme, must be related to the topic being studied, 
must be recent vintage (don’t use the same set of sample 
invoices for the next ten years), and will be most pro- 
ductive if prepared by students under the supervision 
of the instructor. If your students have trouble every 
year with the same things in bookkeeping, start right 
now to devise ways to illustrate these problems through 
bulletin boards as a supplement to your usual classroom 
activities. 


For a truly practical first-year course in book- 
keeping at the high school level, this new book 
is the perfect answer. Presenting all the recorda- 
tive processes clearly and concisely, it minimizes 
the accounting aspect and puts emphasis on the 
really practical procedures and processes. 


Each chapter is divided into natural learning 
units. At the end of each textual presentation, 
there are graded exercises, and, found through- 
out, a number of longer, integrating problems. — 
There are two complete practice sets, and the 
text is fully illustrated, showing forms and books 
actually used in business. 


Workbook, Practice Sets, and Teacher’s Man- 
ual available separately. 


Clerical Bookkeeping 
Perry Frakes Zabornik 
Examination copies on request 


PITMAN New York 36 
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FIVE WAYS TO MAKE CLERICAL PRACTICE 
A “REAL” EXPERIENCE 


Contributed by Robert I. Place, Chico State College, Chico, 
California 


YOUR BUSINESS STUDENTS need and want the 
‘*finishing touches’’ before initial employment in the 
office! When clerical office practice is taken by high 
school seniors as a terminal course, the teacher has a 
splendid opportunity to give students experiences that 
are practical and meaningful. 

To provide the kind of experiences that will aid in 
developing a feeling of confidence on the job, this class 
should be operated on a business basis. Several teaching 
tips are included here on making the activities vital and 
dynamic. From the time a student enters the classroom 
until he leaves at the end of the class period, let him ob- 
serve and contribute to an atmosphere of productive 
activity. A sense of belonging to an office team should 
prevail. 

There are numerous ways in which the business class- 
room can resemble a work experience station. The follow- 
ing procedures or techniques may be helpful in the 
organization of a clerical office practice class which can 
provide realistic learning experiences. 


Business Student Office 


When the doorway to the classroom has an appropriate 
title, such as BUSINESS STUDENT OFFICE, there is a greater 
probability that students will enter the room anticipating 
a business atmosphere. 

Arrange the furniture and equipment so that each 
area of production has its place—duplicating, machine 
calculation, filing, and typewriting. In one classroom, 
four-foot wallboard separators are used to set aside sec- 
tions where specific office procedures are performed. 
These screens can be easily moved to adjust to varying 
class sizes. Students, too, are encouraged to plan effi- 
cient office layouts. 

When students are given an office manual especially 
prepared for the course, they know on the first day what 
to expect during the weeks ahead. The manual may in- 
elude the purposes of the course, an explanation of the 
general class procedures, an outline of the steps to be 
followed in each of the work areas, and the evaluation 
processes. Periodic revision of the manual serves as a 
valuable learning experience in the use of duplicating 
machines. 

The majority of clerical practice classes are conducted 
on the rotation plan. Students get a better start in the 
course when they begin working with the skills in which 
they have had the most experience. 
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One way to determine this early placement is to set up 
a testing plan for the first two or three days. These 
inventory tests might include typewriting, filing, business 
arithmetic, and clerical procedures. The tests should be 
similar to employment tests and should not be used for 
grading purposes. 

Student Supervisors 

If the clerical practice room is to assume the role of 
an office work station, students should experience condi- 
tions under which they work independently—with super- 
vision. The teacher is the first supervisor. Students who 
complete assignments early and exhibit possible super- 
visory qualities may be called upon to assume these 
duties. 

The purpose and duties of student supervisors may 
be stated in a ‘‘Handbook for Student Supervisors.”’ 
The seven-page handbook used by students in the Chico 
(California) High School office practice class has the 
headings, ‘‘ Why You Have Been Chosen,’’ ‘‘ The Impor- 
tance of Your Job,’’ ‘‘What You Should Do,’’ ‘* What 
You Should Not Do,’’ ‘‘How You Will Be Graded,’’ and 
**Conclusion.’’ 

This experience of working with others is valuable for 
both the student employee and the student supervisor. 


Realistic Grading System 


Payment -by check adds a final touch to the work 
experience emphasis in the clerical practice class. It is a 
simple task on the part of the teacher to set up a grading 
pay-seale. Students may be paid on a weekly basis or a 
unit basis. 

When a unit is completed to the satisfaction of the 
student employee, it is submitted to the teacher or stu- 
dent supervisor. A value is placed on the unit based on 
the time taken for completion. Bonuses and deductions 
are made based upon accuracy, neatness of the assign- 
ment, attitude toward the work, proper handling of 
materials, and other personal and business qualifications. 

This procedure is then carried a step further with the 
deposit of the checks in the class ‘‘bank.’’ Deposit slips 
may be obtained from the neighbcrhood bank; or sample 
deposit slips, designed for the class, may be duplicated. 
The teller of the class ‘‘bank’’ is the person in charge 
of the grade book. 

In summary, students preparing for business are much 
more enthusiastic about their training when it resembles 
situations similar to those of the office. A clerical office 
practice class organized on a simulated office basis enables 
these future office employees to work and learn together, 
assume responsibilities, acquire supervisory experience, 
and receive ‘‘pay’’ based upon the value of their com- 
pleted tasks. 
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BUSINESS ETHICS: AN AREA OF CONCERN 
TO THE BASIC BUSINESS TEACHER 


Contributed by Myles A. Tracy, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 


HAVE YOU received a rate increase notice from your 
insurance agent recently? Higher priced automobiles 
with their frills and decorations have resulted in higher 
cost body and structural repair work, but do we realize 
the extent to which rising casualty insurance premiums 
ean be traced to a deterioration cf business ethics? The 
use of some explicit case studies can become a very 
effective utilization of teaching aids. 

Not too many months ago the contributor shopped for 
repairs on an automobile which had been damaged in a 
collision. An examination of the three bids obtained for 
insurance purposes revealed a narrow range of choices 
from $150 to $165. Remembering that each estimator had 
been careful to check upon insurance coverage before 
stating a prige, it appeared worthwhile to conduct an 
experiment. Three more body shops were approached 
and another set of estimates varying from $55 to $90 was 
obtained. 

What accounted for the huge difference in the two 
sets of estimates? All six shops were allegedly first-class 
operations, but with the second group each conversation 
had been opened with a statement designed to infer that 
no insurance was involved. The first three had either 
included many dollars’ worth of nonessential parts and 
labor in their bids or had deliberately padded their 
figures on the theory that as long as an insurance com- 
pany pays, no one suffers. 

Judging from the many articles which have recently 
been published concerning automobile repair rackets, 
malpractice of this type must not be uncommon. Is it 
any wonder insurance rates are high and going higher? 

Consider for a moment another example. A young 
man employed evenings by a dance studio as an instruc- 
tor presented as his demonstration project in a salesman- 
ship class the sale of a course of dance instruction. When 
he had finished, the girl who had acted the part of the 
prospective buyer was ready to sign. As a matter of fact, 
75 percent of those in the room admitted readiness to 
buy, yet not one could tell how many dollars’ worth of 
lessons were involved. (The bill would have come to over 
$600.) When the salesman was later questioned by the 
class about his sales techniques, he asserted that it was 
a policy of the studio to avoid at all costs any discussion 
with the prospect concerning the total dollar amount 
involved in any contract. The salesman felt this policy 
to be an unquestioned necessity in his business. 
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Serious questions of ethics and morality are present in 
each of these cases. Perhaps even more crucial than these 
specific issues is the fact that so many students in our 
schools and colleges appear to accept as normal and 
proper such questionable business conduct. The old 
saying appears to have been modified to read ‘‘ All is fair 
in love, war, and business.’’ ; 

While it is true that all teachers have a responsibilit 
in the area of ethics and morals, teachers of basic busi- 
ness appear to be in a peculiarly advantageous position 
to challenge young persons to develop higher standards 
of professional conduct. 

To avoid still further decay of business morality, 
teachers of basic business should recognize the serious- 
ness of the problem. They must accept the responsibility 
for developing ethics consciousness in each new gener- 
ation of business students. It is our duty as business 
teachers to make certain that every person in our society 
fully understands that our system of business in America 
is predicated upon the assumption of honest and fair 
dealing. 

Through the encouragement of constructive discussion 
of issues involving ethics, through the use of case studies 
selected both from personal experience and from pub- 
lished sources, through effective bulletin board displays, 
through role playing in the classroom—in these and 
other ways our young people can be stimulated to face 
this vital business problem themselves and to develop a 
strong basis of ethical judgment from which to launch 
their careers in business. 


MAGAZINE BINDERS 


@ Business Education Forum 
@ The National Business Education Quarterly 


Binders are of grained, simulated leather cover, 
beautifully embossed with magazine title. Long- 
lasting, durable construction; magazines are 
easy to insert and remove. One binder holds 2 
years’ supply of magazines. Each binder is avail- 
able for $3.50 (actual cost is $1.75 a year). Any 
two binders for $6.50. Payment must accompany 
order. 


Order from 


United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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THREE PRACTICAL BUSINESS TEACHING 
TIPS 


Contributed by John H. Linn, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California 


EACH GOOD TEACHER of business and distributive 
subjects is constantly on the watch for new teaching aids 
and devices. These may help to make the subject more 
understandable, the lesson more vivid, or serve to lighten 
the load for the teacher employing them. 


A Guest Speaker’s Guide 


Many recent studies have shown that business teachers 
are not utilizing the community resources available to 
them. One of the easiest and most productive of these 
resources is the guest speaker. But, many teachers are 
reluctant to use businessmen because of the unsatisfac- 
tory experiences they have had with them in classroom 
presentations. The development of a one page memo- 
randa sheet, to be sent to each speaker after he has ac- 
cepted your invitation and prior to his appearance, can 
measurably increase the amount of productive time spent 
in your class. 

Most businessmen are willing to appear before a class. 
However, to ask them to do so without giving them a 
specific topic to discuss is unfair to them and to your 
class. Weak presentations can be overcome if you will 
devise a one page form which will-remind your speaker 
of the following points: 

1. The date and the time for his appearance 

2. The exact location of the class 

3. Instructions concerning who will meet him and 
where he is to be met 
Parking instructions 
Policies of the school, if any, regarding guests 
Length of the time that vou expect him to speak 
The age and sex of your students 
The vocational objectives of the students 
Suggested hand-outs, aids, or supplementary ma- 
terials that he might make available to the class 

10. Specific suggestions concerning the topic of his 
talk and how it fits into your lesson plan. 

Step .ten is the most important item on this sheet. 
Leave plenty of space for elaboration. You will insure a 
better presentation if you list a few of the objectives for 
the session and a few questions that he might answer. 
Depending upon the speaker, go even further and outline 
the exact topics that you want him to discuss. 

Given the above information, a businessman will be 
able to organize a presentation that will serve your pur- 
pose and will bring into the classroom the practical job 
experiences that mean so much to your students. Such a 
standardized form will not alienate the guest but will 
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save him time and help to make him feel more comfort- 
able about the task ahead. 


New “Wraps” for Wrapping Paper 

The second tip should properly be labeled a ‘‘teaching 
tool.’’ It is a common roll of store wrapping paper 
complete with holder and knife blade. Uses for this tool 
are so numerous that each business and distributive de- 
partment should consider it a piece of standard equip- 
ment. Obviously, the paper will be used to teach units 
on wrapping and packaging, but its many other uses 
make it doubly important. Here are four suggestions: 

1. Each teacher can make simple vet effective charts, 
graphs, diagrams, or outlines for classroom use. These 
may be moved from one class section to another or saved 
and used from one year to the next. If you have had to 
draw the same chart in two or more classrooms, you will 
appreciate the saving of time this can bring. 

2. Class notes, conference proceedings, and committee 
deliberations can be taken down in the same way that 
you use a blackboard. The paper sheets have an advan- 
tage in that they can be rolled up and unpacked when 
needed, allowing the group to review what it has done 
and then take up right where it left off. 

3. By placing a blank sheet over the one containing 
your notes and by using paper clips to hold them 
together, the top sheet can be pulled down exposing one 
line at a time. Such preparations give evidence of real 
planning and look most professional. Further, all stu- 
dents (teacher, too) follow the material better and learn 
more easily if they have the additional advantage of 
seeing organized material presented dramatically. 

4. When a business teacher is called upon to make a 
talk for a group, the experience can be more pleasant 
for him and for the audience if he will take along a 
prepared flip chart made up of several sheets of the 
wrapping paper. By placing the key points of the 
message on paper he can take the spotlight off himself 
and still present a professional talk. And, he won’t forget 
any of the things he had planned to say. 


Helps for a Traveling Teacher 


You may be one of those business teachers who has no 
room of ‘‘his own.’’ New teachers particularly, may 
find themselves assigned to five classes in five different 
rooms. Such an unfortunate arrangement may severely 
limit the use made of bulletin boards and special motiva- 
tion devices you could put up in your own room. The 
following suggestions may help you with this situation. 

For a temporary bulletin board try using a piece of 
insulating board such as ‘‘Celotex’’ approximately 34” 
thick. The lumber dealer will cut a standard 4’ x 8’ piece 


(Continued on page 35) 
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HAND IN HAND—BUSINESS AND 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Contributed by Audrey Dempsey, East Carolina College, 
Greenville, North Carolina 


THE BULLETIN BOARD, ‘‘Hand in Hand—Business 
and Business Education,’’ was prepared in an effort to 
depict graphically a few of the methods through which 
business and business education co-operate. This co-oper- 
ation is important in helping the business student to 
become aware of what faces him in out-of-school life and 
to make that awareness a vital force in his preparation 
for business. 

Co-operation between business and business education 
is growing constantly as both groups find many new ways 
to understand and to assist each other. To make the 
product of business education of most value to business, 
educators attempt to bring the know-how of business into 
the classrooms. They are aided in this endeavor by busi- 
nessmen who give freely of their time and experience to 
make business education truly vital. 

The businessman who comes to the school and talks 
to classes in business education, explaining to the stu- 
dents the how and the why of many business practices, 
breathes life into the classroom discussions. The students 
recognize him as an active participant in business and 
not merely as one who deals in theory. Lectures to classes 
and to business clubs are probably the most common of 
the methods by which business and education communi- 
cate. 

One of the best means of clarifying classwork is to 
take students to business for a firsthand view of the work- 
ings of business, whether in an office or in industry. A 
well-organized and well-planned field trip can add much 
to students’ understanding and appreciation of business. 

Advisory committees made up of executives and edu- 
eators ean contribute much to resolving common 
problems. Understanding usually results from communi- 
cation, and the mere act of considering together how to 
improve business education and its product will bring 
appreciation of the roles of business and of education. 

Are our students prepared to fulfill the needs of 
business in the local community? Are the needs of busi- 
ness in the local community different from those of the 
state? of the nation? How effectively are we doing our 
job? What changes in business procedure must we recog- 
nize and incorporate in the school experience of the 
student? All these questions and many more may be 
answered through evaluative studies of various types. 

The opportunity offered the student to take part in 
business through work experience, supervised co-oper- 
atively by the school and by business, is perhaps the 
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HAND IN HAND 


THROUGH 


most effective avenue of co-operation between business 
and business education. Here, the student as a paid 
employee makes the transition from school life into the 
adult world of business while remaining under the care- 
ful guidance and instruction of the school. Such pro- 
grams are being established in ever increasing numbers. 

The bulletin board is effective when used to discuss 
school-community co-operation, the need for a close rela- 
tionship between business and education, types of com- 
munity resources, and the roles of business and business 
education in preparing personnel. The bulletin board is 
an important part of presentations given to preservice 
and inservice teacher education classes, business groups, 
part-time co-operative classes, and faculty groups. It 
makes a distinctive display in the hallway of the business 
department, depicting how the department works with 
business. 


Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 34) 


into two 4-foot squares. This size is easy to carry and will 
stand up on the chalk rail of your blackboard. When 
not in use, stand it along the wall or behind a file cabinet. 

Pegboard also makes a very satisfactory portable 
bulletin board. The wide assortment of hooks and 
brackets which fit into the holes on the board make it 
very useful for a merchandising class. Of course, thumb 
tacks and map pins can be used. 

If your classes are all on one floor you might use a 
small desk on extra large rubber casters. Teaching ma- 
terials, references, demonstration merchandise, and so on, 
will always be readily available and much better organ- . 
ized than if you carry everything in a brief case. 

These teaching tips, although simple in nature, can 
contribute effectively to the success of your class. 
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UBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


International Division 

“Bringing the World into the Business 
Classroom” is the central theme of the 
joint meeting of the International Divi- 
sion of the UBEA and the United States 
Chapter of the International Society for 
Business Education in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 13, 1959, at 10:00 a.m. at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. The keynote address will 
be given by Richard I. Miller, the NEA’s 
observer at the United Nations. 

The remainder of the morning session 
will center around three discussion groups 
based on the theme, World Understanding 
in Business Education: (a) Through 
Utilizing Resources of the United Nations 
in Business Teacher Education; (b) 
Through Weaving World Understanding 
into the Social Business Areas; and (ce) 
Through Promoting International Eduea- 
tional Exchange in the Business Skills 
Areas. 

The 32nd _ International Economie 
Course will be held in France from July 
15 to 29. An outstanding series of lee- 
tures on the economie and cultural life in 
France is planned for this course. The 
itinerary will include Paris and environs 
plus the Riviera in southern France. 

All members of the International Soci- 
ety for Business Education are invited to 
attend this Economie Course. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the president of 
the U. S. Chapter, Anna L. Eckersley, 
Teachers College of Connecticut. 

The special itinerary from July 5 to 
August 13 has been prepared by the Di- 
vision of Travel Service (NEA), Approx- 
imate cost for the complete tour is $975. 


Administrators Division 

Parker Liles, Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, president of the 
Administrators Division of UBEA, has 
announced that Paul S. Lomax, professor 
emeritus of New York University, will 
keynote the Division’s annual meeting in 
Chicago, February 13. The theme will be 
“Vital Trends and Problems in Admin- 
istration and Supervision of Business 
Education.” 

Theodore Yerian, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, will lead the panel discussion on 
the topic with Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Joseph Gruber, Di- 
rector of Business and Distributive Edu- 
cation in New York City; Ruth Paget, 
Nevada State Supervisor of Business Ed- 
ucation, Carson City, and Doris Howell 
Crank, DeKalb (Illinois) Junior High 
School; participating. 
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NABTE Convention Topics Announced 


“Creativity in Business Teacher Edu- 
cation—A Prospectus” will be the theme 
for the annual convention of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Educa- 
tion to be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago on February 12-14, 1959. 

The program will emphasize five crucial 
areas in business teacher education: 

1. The Improvement of Instruction in 
Business Teacher Education: College 
teaching methodology and standards for 
business skill and for content subjects. 

2. Administrative Problems in Business 
Teacher Education: Problems of college 
teaching loads for skill and _ lecture 
courses, subject matter articulation in 
terms of previous preparation, staff as- 
signments, and credit allocation for col- 
lege business education skill and content 
subjects. 

3. Counseling in Business Teacher Edu- 
cation: Departmental guidance proce- 
dures for business education students, 
selection of business education majors, 
placement and follow-up of business edu- 
cation graduates, the general faculty ad- 
viser and the business education specialist. 

4. Student Teacher Supervision in 
Business Teacher Education: Subject 
matter placements for student teachers, 
the role of the general supervisor and the 


specialized subject matter supervisor, 
part-time and full-day plans of student 
teaching, and the student teacher in lab- 
oratory and off-campus schools. 

5. Professional Methods Courses in 
Business Teacher Education: The rela- 
tionship of special methods courses to 
general methods courses, comprehensive 
versus special methods courses, course con- 
tent of special methods courses, and teach- 
ing methodology for these courses. 

There will be a major address for each 
of the five major topics followed by group 
discussion relative to the various problem 
areas presented. 

The second Distinguished Leeture in 
Business Teacher Education will be an 
added feature of the NABTE program. 

The NABTE program will be co-ordi- 
nated with the Administrators, Research, 
and International Divisions of the United 
Business Education Association conven- 
tion in Chieago. In addition, NABTE 
members will have an opportunity to 
attend co-ordinated meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 

John L. Rowe, Department of Business 
Edueation, University of North Dakota, 
is president of the Association and co- 
ordinator of the program. 


NEA Corner 


@ During the 1958 meeting of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, in Rome, where edu- 
cators from 60 nations were represented, 
the announcement was made that next 
year’s meeting of the WCOTP assembly 
will be held at the new NEA Educational 
Center in Washington, D. C., during the 
first week in August 1959. 

This will be the first year in its 12-year 
history that the WCOTP will meet in the 
United States. The groundwork for to- 
day’s WCOTP was laid in Endicott, New 
York, 12 years ago. Annual meetings of 
the assembly, however, have always been 
held overseas. 

Increased interest in uniting teachers 
on a world-wide basis was evident at the 
Rome meetings last summer. The WCOTP 
accepted 14 new member organizations 
from eight countries at the assembly. 

William G. Carr, who is the secretary- 
general of the WCOTP as well as execu- 
tive secretary of the NEA, further sub- 
stantiated this trend when he reported on 


the rapidly expanding nature of the 
WCOTP program and the new activities 
in Asia, Afriea, and Latin America as well 
as in Europe, America, and Australia. 
Examples of the expanding nature of the 
world-wide program included such region- 
al activities as a Latin-American seminar 
on elementary education to be held this 
year, the authorization of an Afro-Asian 
committee, and the successful operation 
of an African committee in assisting 
teachers in newly developing nations on 
that continent. 

@ The National Art Education Associ- 
ation, an NEA department, is NEA’s 
twenty-first department to establish head- 
quarters at the NEA Educational Center 
in Washington, D. C. Nine NEA depart- 
ments are still located outside the Wash- 
ington area. The NAEA, officially an 
NEA department since 1933, has a mem- 
bership of 5000 art teachers. In the past, 
it conducted its work through elected offi- 
cers, with headquarters located where the 
homes of those officers happened to be. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 


IN ACTION 


Condensed Program 
JOINT MEETING 


National Association for Business Teacher Education 
International Division of UBEA 
UBEA Research Foundation 
Administrators Division of UBEA 


The Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
February 12-14, 1959 


Theme: 
Creativity in Business Teacher Education—A Prospectus 


Thursday, February 12 
10:00 a.m.-Noon—lInternational Division of UBEA 


Presiding: ANNA L. ECKERSLEY, President of International 
Division, Teachers College of Connecticut 


Keynote Address: The World, the United Nations, and You 
RicHarpD I. Mintimer, NEA’s observer at the United Na- 
tions, New York City 


Discussion Groups: 
World Understanding in Business Education Through: 

a. Utilizing Resources of the United Nations in Busi- 
ness Teacher Education 

b. Weaving World Understanding into the Social 
Business Areas 

e. Promoting International Educational Exchange in 
Business Skills Areas 


1:15 p.m.-4:15 p.m.—NABTE Keynote Addresses 
Presiding: Joun L. Rowe, President, NABTE, University 
of North Dakota 
I. The Improvement of Instruction in Business Teacher 
Education: Perer L. AGNEw, New York University 
II. Administrative Problems in Business Teacher Edu- 
cation: Russet J. Hosier, The University of Wisconsin 
III. Counseling in Business Teacher Education: Harry 
HurrMan, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
IV. Student Teacher Supervision in Business Teacher 
Education: RutH B. University of North 
Dakota 
V. Professional Methods Courses in Business Teacher 
Edueation: Paut A. Cartson, Wisconsin State College at 
Whitewater 


7:45 p.m.-9:30 p.m.—Administrators Division of UBEA 


Presiding: ParkER President, Administrators Divi- 
sion, Georgia State College of Business Administration 
Keynote Address: Vital Trends and Problems in Adminis- 

tration and Supervision of Business Education 
Pau Lomax, New York University 
Panel Discussion: 
Leader: THEODORE YERIAN, Oregon State College 
Participants: 
College—THEODORE WoopwarD, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers 


JANUARY 1959 


City—JosEPH GRUBER, Director of Business and Dis- 
tributive Education, New York City 

State—Rvutu A. Pacer, State Supervisor of Business 
Edueation, Carson City, Nevada 

Departmental—Doris Crank, DeKalb Junior 
High School, DeKalb, Illinois 


Friday, February 13 
9:00 a.m.-10:15 a.m.—NABTE Discussion Groups 


GROUP |. The Improvement of Instruction in Business 
Teacher Education 


Chairman: JoHN E. Brinnon, University of Denver 
Consultant: Perer L. AGNEW 
Recorder: Mina M. JoHNSON, Ball State Teachers College 


Reporter: NormMan W. TutEs, Wisconsin State College at 
Whitewater 


Resource Personnel: 

A. College teaching methodology for business skill sub- 
jects: HELEN Reynoips, New York University 

B. College teaching methodology for business content 
subjects: KENNETH ZIMMER, Richmond Professional Insti- 
tute 

C. Standards for college business skill subjects: James 
R. Meeuan, Hunter College 


D. Standards for college business content subjects: JoHN 
L. PINEAULT, Ferris State Institute 


GROUP II. Administrative Problems in Business Teacher 
Education 


Chairman: Herpert A. TONNE, New York University 
Consultant: RussELL J. HOSLER 
Recorder: Luoyp V. Dovauas, Iowa State Teachers College 
Reporter: Ray G. Price, University of Minnesota 
Resource Personnel: 

A. College teaching loads for skill and lecture courses: 
KENNETH J. HANSEN, Colorado State College 


B. Subject matter articulation in terms of previous prep- 
aration: Ropert P. Bet, Ball State Teachers College 


C. Credit allocation for college business education con- 
tent subjects: HeRMAN G. ENTERLINE, Indiana University 


D. Staff assignments: Etvin Eyster, Indiana Univer- 
sity 


GROUP III. Counseling in Business Teacher Education 
Chairman: JOHN M. TryTren, University of Michigan 
Consultant: Harry 
Recorder: Mary VirGIn1tA Moore, Michigan State Univer- 
sity 
Reporter: LUCILLE BRANSCOMB, J acksonville State College 
Resource Personnel: 
A. The general faculty adviser and the business educa- 


tion specialist: FranK M. HERNDON, Mississippi State Col- 
lege for Women 


B. Departmental guidance procedures for business edu- 
cation students: Fasorn Etter, The University of Texas 
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C. Selection of business education majors: ELizABETH 
MELson, University of Illinois 

D. Placement and follow-up of business education grad- 
uates: DonaLp J. Tare, Arizona State College 


GROUP IV. Student Teacher Supervision in Business Teacher 
Education 
Chairman: Z. 8. Dickerson, Madison College 
Consultant: RutH B. WooLSCHLAGER 
Recorder: Fioyp Crank, Northern Illinois University 
Reporter: DONALD MULKERNE, New York State College for 
Teachers 


Resource Personnel: 

A. Subject matter placements for student teachers: F. 
Wayne Hovse, University of Nebraska 

B. The general supervisor and the specialized subject 
matter supervisor: Sister M. Avexivs, O.P., Edgewood 
College of the Sacred Heart 

C. Part-time and full-day plans of student teaching: 
Wituiam Himsrreet, University of Southern California 


D. Growth for the student teacher in laboratory and off- 
campus schools: GLapys Hosey, Bethlehem Central Senior 
High School, Delmar, New York 


GROUP V. Professional Methods Courses in Business Teacher 
Education 

Chairman: Lewis R. Tout, Illinois State Normal University 
Consultant: A, CARLSON 
Recorder: GERALD A. PorTER, University of Oklahoma 
Reporter: ARNOLD Convon, University of Illinois 
Resource Personnel: 

A. Relationship of special methods courses to general 


methods courses: DororHy L. Travis, Central High School 
and University of North Dakota 


B. Comprehensive versus special methods courses: Doro- 
THY VEON, The Pennsylvania State University 

C. Course content of special methods courses: Lewis D. 
Boynton, Teachers College of Connecticut 


D. Teaching methodology for special methods courses: 
James M. THompson, Eastern Illinois University 


10:30 a.m.-Noon—UBEA Research Foundation 

Presiding: JAMES T. BLANForD, President, UBEA Research 
Foundation, Iowa State Teachers College 

Reports of Study Groups 


12:30 p.m.-2:00 p.m.—Fellowship Luncheon 


Distinguished Lecture in Business Teacher Education 


2:15 p.m.-4:00 p.m.—NABTE General Session 
Group Discussion Presentation: 
I. The Improvement of Instruction in Business Teach- 
er Education: Norman W. THIES 
II. Administrative Problems in Business Teacher Edu- 
cation: Ray G. Price 
III. Counseling in Business Teacher Education: LUCILLE 
BRANSCOMB 
IV. Student Teacher Supervision in Business Teacher 
Edueation: DoNaLpD MULKERNE 
V. Professional Methods Courses in Business Teacher 
Education: ARNOLD CoNDON 


7:30 p.m.-9:30 p.m.—AACTE-NABTE Combined Session 


Saturday, February 14 


9:00 a.m.-10:45 a.m.—AACTE-NABTE Round Table 
Discussions 


10:45 a.m.-Noon—NABTE Business Session 


HAVE SHORTHAND 
CAN TRANSCRIBE 


I can transcribe FORKNER ALPHABET SHORTHAND rapid- 


ly and accurately because: 


I do not need to depend upon context. Almost every word is 
written with a different outline and there are very few brief 
forms. I do not have to “guess” what my outlines stand for. 


Even though there are a few shorthand symbols which give 
me a high rate of dictation, the longhand letters “jump” out 
at me and I can read my notes as fast as I can type. 


My teacher was able to spend a great deal of time on Eng- 
lish and other transcribing skills because FORKNER 
ALPHABET SHORTHAND theory was so easy and rapid to 
learn. [ had no long lists of brief forms and strange symbols 
to memorize. 


Send the coupon today for information about how FORKNER 
ALPHABET SHORTHAND will meet the needs of your day 


and evening students by cutting down failures and dropouts. 
FORKNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
106 Morningside Drive 
New York 27, New York 


: Please send me your FREE materials including: Sample Lessons, ; 
1 Instructor’s Guide to Learning FORKNER ALPHABET SHORT- 1 
; HAND, Statements from Users of the System and information about ; 
: the FREE home-study course for teachers. : 
Street 
' 
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NITED 
USINESS 


PUBLICATIONS 


SSOCIATION 


LIST 


A Department of the NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


e Business Education Periodicals 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. A monthly 
magazine of down-to-earth aids for the alert 
business teacher. Issued October through May. 
Included with UBEA $5 basic and $7.50 com- 
prehensive membership service. Annual sub- 
scription to libraries, $5. Single copies $I. 
Bound volumes | through XII available, $6.95 
each volume. 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY. Provides monograph-type treat- 
ment of special areas of business education— 
administration and supervision, research, and 
teacher education. Included with the $7.50 
comprehensive membership service (which in- 
cludes subscription to BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FORUM). Annual subscription to libraries, 
$3. Bound volumes V through X, XII through 
XIII, and XV through XXVI available. $4.95 each 


volume. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF UBEA PUBLICATIONS. 
Bound volumes provide a compact, permanent 
method of maintaining your magazines. BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION FORUM is available at 
$6.95 for combined Volume | and II, and $6.95 
for each Volume III through XII. THE NA- 
TIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY 
is available at $4.95 each, Volumes V through 
X, XII through XIII, and XV through XXVI. 


MAGAZINE BINDERS. United Business Educa- 
tion Association. Binders for your UBEA publica- 
tions, BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM and 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
QUARTERLY, are now available. These binders 
will preserve your magazines for years, put them 
in an easily accessible place, and prevent them 
from being lost. The long-lasting, durable bind- 
ers have a simulated leather cover, beautifully 
embossed with the magazine title. Each binder 
($3.50) holds a two year's supply of magazines. 
By ordering two binders, you receive a discount 
price—one FORUM and one QUARTERLY 
binder, two FORUM binders, or two QUAR- 
TERLY binders for $6.50. Payment must ac- 
company the order. 


JANUARY 1959 


e High School Business Education 
BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM IN THE 
EXPANDING SECONDARY SCHOOL, (THE). 
The characteristics of a good business educa- 
tion program in the secondary school are 
described. This comprehensive coverage of 
the business education program includes topics 
such as housing; equipment; teaching aids; 
teachers; supervision; selection, guidance, 
placement, and follow-up; extraclass activities; 
co-ordinated work experience; adult educa- 
tion; research; evaluating effectiveness of 
teaching in various subject areas; and what 
business education has to offer to general edu- 
cation, vocational competency, and community 
relations. 1957. 160 p. $1.50 paper cover, 
$2 hard cover. 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS EFFICIENCY IN 
THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL. An inservice 
program, problems in offering business sub- 
jects, an effective business program, general 
business education, an effective office practice 
course, how to make and .use a community 
survey, how to discover and utilize community 
resources, a good public relations program, 
and guidance for business students are among 
topics treated by the authors. 1954. 62 p. $l. 


e Administration and Supervision in Business Education 


ADMINISTERING BUSINESS EDUCATION IN 
LARGE HIGH SCHOOLS. Topics such as 
budgets, equipment and layout, selection and 
assignment of business teacher personnel, cur- 
riculum, extraclass activities, and public rela- 
tions are considered along with other items 
of special interest to the supervisor, to the 
department head, and to the business teachers 
in a large high school. A Directory of Super- 
visors of Business Education (Cities of over 
10,000 and States) is included. THE NA- 
TIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTER- 
LY. May 1958. 64 p. $1. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. The annual May issue of 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 


QUARTERLY is designed for administrators 
of business education programs at all levels 
from a one teacher high school system to a 
head of the department in a large college. 
Issues available are: 1950, 64 p.; 1951, 48 p.; 
1952, 56 p.; 1953, 64 p.; 1955, 72 p.; 1956, 64 
p. $1 each. 


EVALUATING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SU- 
PERVISION IN BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
Basic information covering the responsibilities, 
functions, and specific duties of supervisors; 
also methods to implement a supervisory. pro- 
gram of business education at each level of 
instruction. THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION QUARTERLY. May 1957. 56 p. $1. 
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e Business Teacher Education 
BETTER PROGRAMS FOR BUSINESS TEACH- 
ER EDUCATION. The 1958 NABTE distin- 
guished lecture by Paul S. Lomax and a report 
of the discussion group sessions at the annual 
NABTE convention are compiled in an interest- 
ing and informative publication of particular 
value to teachers of classes in methods and 
foundations in business education. NABTE 
BULLETIN 68. 1958. $1.25. 


BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATION CUR- 
RICULUM, (THE). A variety of problems and 
practices are covered in this publication on 
planning and implementing the business teach- 
er education curriculum. NABTE BULLETIN 
63. 1955. 64 p. $1. 


BUSINESS TEACHER RECRUITMENT MA- 
TERIALS OF NABTE MEMBER SCHOOLS. A 
special committee of the National Association 
for Business Teacher Education surveyed the 
member schools and has compiled a report of 
methods and techniques, results of recruit- 
ment programs, and appraisal of materials 
used. A list of materials available for recruit- 
ing business teachers is included. 1958. Mime- 
ographed. 21 p. $1. 


BUSINESS TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 
This special report, prepared by a committee 
representing the National Association for 
Business Teacher Education, reports supply and 
demand figures for business teachers in the 
five regions of the United States with a report 
of experiences of member colleges and univer- 
sities in the area of supply and demand. 
1958. Mimeographed. 18 p. 50¢. 


CHALLENGES IN BUSINESS TEACHER EDU- 
CATION. This up-to-date resume of busi- 
ness education—past, present, and a look to 
the future—is divided into four parts: Busi- 
ness Education in a Modern World, Vital Is- 
sues in Business Education, A New Era: Auto- 
mation and Modern Technology, and Pioneer- 
ing in Business Education. 1957. 72 p. $1.50. 


EVALUATING BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS. The topics covered range 
from the "why" and “'what'' to the “how" in 
evaluating business teacher education pro- 
grams. NABTE BULLETIN 59. 1953. 72 p. $1. 


EVALUATION AND MEASUREMENT OF 
STUDENT TEACHING IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. Prepared by experts in student teach- 
ing programs, this publication includes methods 
and techniques of evaluating student teaching 
and the evaluation of the programs by a col- 
lege supervisor, city supervisor, co-operating 
teacher, first-year teacher, and student teach- 
er. It closes with a proposed statement of 
business teacher certification policies. NABTE 
BULLETIN 61. 1954. 64 p. $I. 


HOW TO TEACH BUSINESS SUBJECTS. The 
QUARTERLY REPRINT SERIES #2 is the De- 
cember 1958 issue of THE NATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY which was 
designed to assist student teachers to prepare 
for careers in teaching. It is also an excellent 
guide (a) for new teachers by helping them to 
establish good teaching procedures and (b) for 
experienced teachers to evaluate their present 
techniques. December 1958. 60 p. $1.25. 
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SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT OF BUSI- 
NESS TEACHERS. Recruitment principles and 
procedures are presented including considera- 
tion of qualitative and quantitative factors; 
selective procedures; visitation programs; and 
practices at a state university, land-grant col- 
lege, state college, and private university. 


NABTE BULLETIN 58. 1953. 48 p. $1. 


SUGGESTED GUIDANCE PRACTICES FOR 
BUSINESS TEACHER RECRUITMENT. The 
role in the recruitment of business teachers is 
outlined for teachers in secondary schools and 
teachers colleges, high school and college coun- 
selors, professional organizations, and the 
supervisor. NABTE BULLETIN 64. 1956. 24 p. $1. 


SUPERVISING STUDENT TEACHERS IN BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION. Some of the factors to 
consider in student teacher programs are 
provided and include such topics as the role of 
the college supervisor, selecting and eliminat- 
ing student teachers, visiting and observing 
student teachers, developing interest in teach- 
ing, and preparation and use of a handbook. 
NABTE BULLETIN 60. 1954. 72 p. $1. 


NABTE BULLETINS. Single copies $1; quantity 
discounts available when !0 or more copies 
are sent to the same address. (t) Indicates 
only single copies available. 

t 14. Suggested Programs for Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions. February 1938, 
28 p. 

t 21. An Analysis and Appraisal of Some 
Consumer Education Programs in Secondary 
Schools. October 1940, 46 p. 

t 23. Commercial Teacher-Training Curricula 
in 94 Accredited Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools in 1938. July 1941, 39 p. 

t 25. A Study of Student Teaching in Busi- 
ness Subjects in State Teachers Colleges, State 
Colleges, and Universities, and Selected Private 
Colleges and Universities. January 1942, 41 p. 

t 26. Report of the Work Committee on a 
Rating Scale for Secondary Business Educa- 
tion; Third (1941) Tentative Report. March 
1942, 27 p. 

t 27. Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual 
Conference. April 1942, 41 p. 

+ 28. Comparative Analysis and Evaluation 
of National High School Subject-Matter So- 
cieties with Implications for the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America. Also, Subject Index 
of NABTTI Bulletins | to 26, inclusive. October 
1942, 48 p. 

29. Handbook for Studying Business Edu- 
cation. January 1943, 24 p. 

t 32. The Development and Present Status 
of The Future Teachers of America. January 
1944, 42 p. 

33. Collegiate Teaching of Shorthand and 
Typewriting. May 1944, 42 p. 

34. Relationships Between Commerce Pro- 
grams and Education Programs in Business 
Teacher-Training in Colleges and Universities. 
December 1944, 62 p. 

35. An Evaluation of the Graduate Courses 
in Business Education Offered in the Colleges 
and Universities of the U. S. in 1943. March 
1945, 51 p. 

36. An Analysis of the Requirements for 
the Masters Degree in State Universities. May 
1945, 71 p. 


ministration. 


38. A Study of the Interest Patterns of 
Business Education Teachers in Public Second- 
ary Schools. March 1946, 63 p. 

‘39. Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual 
Convention. June 1946, 74 p. 

+41. Part I—Business Education in Cal- 
ifornia. Part II—An Analysis of the Require- 
ments for the Baccalaureate Degree in the 
Colleges of Liberal Arts and Business Ad- 
March 1947, 48 p. 

42. Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual 
Convention. May 1947, 59 p. 

t 47. A Standardized Test in Office Practice. 
March 1949, 39 p. 

48. Proceedings of the Twenty-Second An- 
nual Convention. June 1949, 80 p. 

t 49. Practice and Points of View of Teach- 
ers Relative to the Teaching of General Busi- 
ness. December 1949, 56 p. 

50. An Integrated Office Practice Course 
of Study for the Secondary Schools. March 
1950. 68 p. 

51. Proceedings of the Twenty-third An- 
nual Convention. June 1950, 102 p. 

52. The Nature of Experiences and Prac- 
tices in the Organization and Administration 
of Business Education Student-Teaching Pro- 
grams. December 1950, 67 p. 

+ 53. Part I: The Construction of a Stand- 
ardized Test in Typewriting for Use on the 
Collegiate Level. Part Il: Curriculum Guide 


for Distributive Education Students. March 
1951, 78 p. 

54. Crucial Problems in Business-Teacher 
Education. June 1951, 75 p. 


55. Challenges for Better Business Teacher 
Education. December 1951, 66 p. 

56. Criteria for Certification of Business 
Teachers. June 1952, 40 p. 

+57. An Appraisal of the Business-Teacher 
Education Program. December 1952, 66 p. 


e Testing in Business Education 
NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS. Six 
tests are available in each of two series: Busi- 
ness Fundamentals and General Information, 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, Stenography, 
General Office Clerical (including filing), Ma- 
chine Calculation, and Typewriting. The six tests 
in the General Testing Series are used in 
schools for grading purposes and in preparing 
students for the Official Testing Series. The 
tests in the Official Testing Series are for ad- 
ministration at any Official Testing Center, 
which could easily be your own school. Tests 
in the General Testing Series are available at 
50¢ each; a complete specimen set (1 each of 
6 tests plus manuals) is available for $3.00. 
Write for additional information on the Testing 
Program and Official Testing Centers. 


STUDENTS TYPEWRITING TESTS. Students 
Typewriting Tests are available to measure mar- 
ketable productivity of typewriting students at 
the end of each of the first four semesters of 
typewriting. The tests may be used for diag- 
nostic purposes after they have been used to 
measure the results of teaching in terms of pro- 
ductive ability. Each test includes both straight 
copy and production work. A complete speci- 
men set (I copy of each of 4 tests and manu- 
als) is available for $1.50. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


e Research in Business Education 


GUIDE TO RESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. One of the most complete reference 
books available for students and advisers 
reviewing, conducting, or interpreting research 
in business education. NABTE BULLETIN 66. 
1957. 80 p. $1.25. 


NEEDED RESEARCH IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. All business educators interested in 
conducting research will find this publication 
valuable. Some specific areas have been 
identified where work is vitally needed to fill 
gaps in business education research. RE- 
SEARCH BULLETIN OF UBEA, No. |. 1955. 
16 p. $l. 


RESEARCH BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
Reports of techniques and developments in 
research in business education are compiled 
by the Research Division of UBEA to keep its 
membership informed. Also included in each 
1952 is a list of current studies 


issue since 

completed and underway. 1950, 64 p.; 1951, 
52 p.: 1952, 80 p.; 1953, 80 p.; 1954, 64 p.: 
1955, 64 p.: 1956, 50 p.; 1957, 48 p.: 1958, 
56 p. $1 each. 


SUMMARIES OF STUDIES AND RESEARCH 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 
1957. Research abstracts of 101 researches 
in business education are included in this an- 
nual publication designed to acquaint business 
educators with the genera! nature of studies 
completed during the year. THE NATIONAL 
BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY. Oc- 
tober 1958. 80 p. $2. (Copies of the 1953, 
1954, 1955, and 1956 summaries are also avail- 
able at $2 a copy. When ordering copies 
released between 1953 and 1957, please specify 
the year.) 


e Future Business Leaders 


of America 

FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 
HANDBOOK. The handbook, designed for 
use as a guide by business teachers and 
students in organization and operation of 
chapters of the national organization for young 
adults preparing for careers in business, in- 
cludes suggestions for organizing, selection of 
projects, preparation of constitution, installa- 
tion, and other information concerning the 
FBLA organization. 1959. 64 p. $2. 


100 MONEY-MAKING PROJECTS. This book 
describes successful projects used for money- 
raising purposes by FBLA chapters throughout 
the country. 1952. 39 p. $1.50. 


8 
Quantity 


UBEA ORDER FORM 


ip 


Item Price | Total 
BUSINESS EDUCATION PERIODICALS 
Business Education Forum—! yr., $5.00; single copies, $1.00; bound 
volumes, $6.95. — years, copies, or volumes _ 
copies, October $2.00, December $1.25, March and May each 
$1.00; bound volumes, $4.95. Specify years, copies, or volumes 
Magazine Binders—Business Education Forum $3.50 
The National Business Education Quarterly 3.50 
(Combination of any two binders for $6.50) 
HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Business Education Program in the Expanding Secondary School, 
Hard cover | 2.00 
Paper cover | 1.50 
Education for Business Efficiency in the Small High School 1.00 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Administering Business Education in Large High Schools 1.00 
Administrative Problems in Business Education “| 1.00 
(Specify issues) 
Evaluating the Effectiveness of Supervision in Business Education 1.00 
BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATION 
Better Programs for Business Teacher Education 1.25 
Business Teacher Education Curriculum, The 1.00 
Business Teacher Recruitment Materials of NABTE Member Schools | 1.00 
Business Teacher Supply and Demand 50 
Challenges in Business Teacher Education 1.50 | 
Evaluating Business Teacher Education Programs 1.00 | 
Evaluation and Measurement of Student Teaching in Business 
Education 1.00 
How To Teach Business Subjects 1.25 
Selection and Recruitment of Business Teachers 1.00 
Suggested Guidance Practices for Business Teacher Recruitment 1.00 
Supervising Student Teachers in Business Education 1.00 
NABTE Bulletins. (Specify Bulletins by number). 1.00 
FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 
Future Business Leaders of America Handbook 2.00 
100 Money-Making Projects 1.50 
TOTAL THIS PAGE 


NOTE: Be sure to fill in name and address on opposite side of this form. Checks or money orders 


should be made payable to United Business Education Association. 


remittance will be billed with postage and mailing charges added. 


Orders not accompanied by 


DISCOUNTS: Educational discounts are available on most items when 10 or more copies of a 
publication are mailed to the same address—2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 20%. 


METHOD OF PAYMENT: _.. Remittance enclosed ($ k Send copies and bill me. 
Pe: Requisition will reach you from our purchasing agent. 


Hollis Guy, Executive Director 


Name 


To Future Business Leaders of America 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me information concerning the FBLA organization and instructions for organizing a chapter in my school. 
I (do) (do not) now sponsor a business club. Approximate number of members 


School 


City 


Street and Number 


JANUARY 1959 


41 


Quantity | Item 


| Price | Total 


TESTING IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


e Miscellaneous Business 
Education Publications 


National Business Entrance Tests (General Testing Series) hs BUSINESS TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
Business Fundamentals and General Information 50 ECONOMIC COMPETENCY. Proceedings of 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 50 SS the 1956 NABTE Convention. 27 p. Single 
General Office Clerical 50 g copies free. Send an addressed #10 envelope 
Machine Calculation 50 = with 12¢ postage attached. 

. Stenography 50 

Typewriting 50 i CHRONOLOGY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Specimen Set (1! each of 6 tests) 3.00 ; IN THE UNITED STATES. Includes important 

Students Typewriting Tests. Prices apply to tests of the same num- ; dates, names, and events in the history of busi- 
ber (Test I, Il, Il, or IV) purchased in multiples of 10. 10 tests— : ness education in the en oe Reprinted 
$1.00; 20 tests—$1.60; 30 tests—$2.10; 40 tests—$2.60; 50 tests— 1 from the Centennial Issue of BUSINESS EDU- 
$3.00; 60 tests—$3.45; 70 tests—$3.85; 80 tests—$4.20; 90 or 

Test |—Semester | 8 down-to-earth approach to successful guidance 
Test II—Semester II 4 practices, the role of the counselor, and bul- 
Test I!|—Semester III ~—letin board suggestions provide a well-rounded 
Test |V—Semester IV treatment of this important phase of the school 
Specimen Set (1 each of 4 tests) 1.50 . program as related to business education. 
Guide to Research in Business Education 1.25 ; 
Needed Research in Business Education 1.00 ; INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION. The 
- January 1959 issue of BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Research in Business Education (Specify issues) _ } FORUM features international business educa- 
4 tion and teaching aids in business education. 

Summaries of Studies and Research in Business Education for the & A comprehensive look at the business edu- 

Year 1957 (Other years available—specify 2.00 cation programs in Switzeriand, Sweden, Bel- 
4 gium, Finland, Netherlands, and Austria, not 

MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS s = only is of value in learning about other coun- 

- . . 4 tries, but provides important data for evaluating 

Business Teacher Education and Economic Competency S  tusiness education in the United Stetes. FOR- 
(Send addressed #10 envelope with 12 cents postage attached) 4 UM REPRINT SERIES, No. 2, 1959. 42 p. $1. 

of in the United States 25 ONE HUNDRED YEARS IN BUSINESS EDU- 

Guidance in Business Education __ 330 CATION. A chronology of business educa- 

International Business Education _ 1.00 § tion in the United States and an_ historical 

One Hundred Years in Business Education 2.00 ; treatment of the major subject areas in busi- 

Proposed Statement of Business Teacher Certification Policies g ness education and the United Business Educa- 
(Send addressed #10 envelope with 4 cents postage attached) 4 son Association make this publication “ net 

; for the library of each professional business 
Research and the Business Teacher (Send addressed #10 envelope ; teacher. 1957. 65 p. Cloth, $2. 
ROPOSED STATEMENT OF BUSINESS 
P 
TOTAL THIS PAGE : TEACHER CERTIFICATION POLICIES, (A). 
: E (Revised Draft). 1954. 9 p. Single copies free. 
Name Position (Title) ; Send self-addressed #10 envelope with 4¢ 
postage attached. 
School or Organization i 
ns RESEARCH AND THE BUSINESS TEACHER. 
Proceedings of the 1957 NABTE Convention. 
: 13 p. Single copies free. Send an addressed 
City Zone... State : #10 envelope with 8¢ postage attached. 


YES! | want membership in the United Business Education Association; START IT NOW. Remittance of $_.........-.----- is enclosed. 


National: UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Regional: SBEA, MPBEA, WBEA, CRUBEA, or ERUBEA 


and International Division. Also a year’s subscription to the Business Education 
Forum, The National Business Education Quarterly, bulletins, and special 50 
5 


( New UBEA membership 
This is a 


( Renewal UBEA membership 


Type of UBEA Membership Service (Please check) Mr. Miss 
1 Basie Service—Provides full active privileges in your national and unified regional Dr. Mrs. 
association, a year’s subscription to the Business Education Forum, and special 
membership releases $5.00 
(Budget Rates: 2 years, $9.00; 3 years, $12.00) sont 
or 
0 Comprehensive Service—Provides full active privileges in your national and unified City Zone... State__.___. 
regional _associaton and the four UBEA Divisions. Research Foundation, Adminis- ‘ 
trators Division, National Association for Business Teacher Education (individual), School 


bership releases _. 
A . Make check payable to United Business Education Association. Give application 
get Rates: 2 years, $13.50; 3 years, $19.50) and dues to your UBEA State Membership Chairman or mail to the United Busi- 
0 Internationa! Society for Business Education—Including the International Review ness Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


and membership privileges. (Add $1.50 a year to Comprehensive or Basic Service— 
$3.00 to nonmembers of UBEA.) 


Join the National Education Association through the local representative. 


Your last year’s Forum address (if different from above address) 


Specialized library of material for 
teachers of money management 


The curriculum of more and more schools includes 
instruction in the wise handling of money. Teachers 
realize that an understanding of the principles of 
sound money management is valuable to students 
both during school years and in the adult years ahead. 
A complete library on the subject is now available. 
The Money Management Institute of Household 
Finance Corporation has published 12 booklets 
which cover all areas of individual and family spend- 
ing. These booklets are being used as basic texts 
and reference material in thousands of classrooms. 
The Institute has also produced a series of film- 
strips covering five of the same subjects. These 
35mm films, complete with lecture scripts, are loaned 
without cost to supplement your teaching. 
FREE PROGRAM FOLDER 
You are invited to send coupon today for the Money 
Management Institute Program Folder which de- 
scribes all the booklets and filmstrips in our library. 


Monry MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 
OF 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


12 illustrated booklets— 

5 dramatic filmstrip lectures 
—dealing with the basic 
areas of spending 


This material is offered by 
Household Finance Corporation as part of 
its public service program to provide expert 
financial guidance to American families. 


NEW 1958-59 PROGRAM FOLDER 


MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, DEPT. BEF-1-59 
PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


Please send me free copy of the Program Folder describing 
all of your current booklets and filmstrip lectures. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 
a 
CITY. ZONE. STATE 
| SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION. 
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Test I—First Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Theme Writing 
Part C. Centering 
Part D. Letter Writing 


Test II—Second Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Business Letter with Corrections 
Part C. Tabulation 
Part D. Manuscript 


Test III—Third Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Business Letter with Tabulation 
Part C. Business Forms 
Part D. Rough Draft Manuscript 


Test IV—Fourth Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Index Cards 
Part C. Form Letters : 
Part D. Rough Draft Memorandum with 
Tabulation 


Tests are designed for use with any typewriting 


textbook. 
PRICE LIST 
These prices apply to tests of the same 
number (Test I, II, » or IV) pur- 
chased in multiples of 10. 


10 tests and 1 manual $1.00 
20 tests and 1 manual ee 
30 tests and 1 manual 2.10 
40 tests and 2 manuals __ 2.60 
50 tests and 2 manuals 3.00 
60 tests and 2 manuals 3.45 
70 tests and 3 manuals 3.85 


80 tests and 3 manuals 
90 tests or more—50 cents each ten tests 
Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 
Specimen set (1 copy of each test 
and manual )—$1.50. 


VOLUME XIV, Students Typewriting Tests 


Successful teachers of typewriting use and approve a 
testing program that reflects the requirements 
of the modern office. .. . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by the late F. G. 
Nichols. Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma 
Potter Boynton and a special committee appointed by the 
National Council for Business Education. Later revisions 
were prepared by Theta Chapter (Indiana University) of 
Delta Pi Epsilon. Volume XIV, the most recent volume, was 
released in 1958. The new series was prepared by Ruthetta 
Krause and a committee representing the Research Founda- 
tion of UBEA. It is the policy of the sponsor of these tests 
to conduct a continuous program of research and make re- 
visions as deemed advisable. 


A manual for teachers which in- 
cludes complete instructions for 
administering, interpreting, and 
scoring the tests is included with 
each order. 


TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


Volume XIV 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. @melose in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of the same test. 
Because the tests are sold on a low-cest basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 


ee copies of Test I (multiples of ten) of E.luecation or school order forms. 


sobstnne copies of Test Il (multiples of ten) 


copies of Test (multiples of ten) 


Name and Title 


specimen sets 
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